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TO-DAY. 


Whether one voted for Harrison or for Cleveland, 
for Russell or for Halle, there will be found few indeed, | 
we think, who do not feel satisfied with the manner in | 
which the election was conducted and the certainty with 
which the result was reached. We have already com- | 
mented with pleasure upon the absence of sectionalism, 
passion and personalities from the campaign. This 
continued to the end with very little variation, the few 
exceptions serving only to mark by contrast the general | 
decency of the contest. On both sides, the appeal was 
made to the sober judgment of the people, not to their 
prejudices. 
lieves—that this jadgment was right and will stand the 
test of time, orthat it was faulty and will be reversed 
after experience; but no one will say that it was a blind 
judgment or influenced by passionate feelings. So much 
we all have to be thankful for. 





Not less gratifying is the fact that the result of the 
election has been reached in a manner final and conclu- 
sive beyond possibility of cavil. The American people 
have passed through the strain of one contested election 
of a President, and it is safe to say that they do not wish 
another such experience. Hardly less dangerous, in the 
present temper of the public, would have been a failure 
toelect bythe people and the decision of the matter by 
the present House of Representatives, as the constitu- 
tion provides in such a case. Such an event did not seem 
impossible, in view of the disorganization of the two 
great’parties in some of the western states, and it was 
looked forward to with some anxiety. Itis far better 
that the President chosen has been chosen by a majority 
which admits of no doubt or question. And now that 
the thing is done we all may be content that at least it 
has been done regularly and completely. 


Advices from the European Union of Astronomers 
hint at the fact that Professor Berberich of Berlin 
considers the newly discovered Holmes comet as prob- 
ably identical with Biela’s. This, if substantiated, will 
be of the greatest interest to astronomers. ‘I'he comet 
was originally discovered in 1772 by Montaigne at Limo- 
ges; its periodicity was established by Biela, at Joseph- 
stadt, Bohemia, in 1826. Its successive appearances were 
watched with great interest, but its position in proximi- 
ty to the sun prevented its observation on several of its 
returns. In 1845 1t was seen asa faint nebula, and was 
observed to separate into two portions. On its next re- 
turn, in 1852, the two companions were discernable but 
widely separated, and since that time it has not been seen. 
In 1872, a stream of meteors was noted, the orbit of 
which agreed with that of the comet, and an interesting 
relationship was at once estahlished. The possibility 
that this comet, transformed into a stream of meteors, is 
once again visible to usas a comet, is of exceeding in- 
terest, and of value as well, as a step towards the solu- 
tion of the mystery surrounding these wanderers of the 
skies, the comets. 





A considerable space is given in our columns this week 
to the paper read by Mr. Charles Francis Adams before 
he Massachusetts Historical Society at its meeting 
Thursday afternoon. We do not consider any apology 
to be necessary, for no reader, we think, who begins to 
read what Mr. Adams has to say will lay down the paper 
until he has finished it, nothing daunted by its length. 
The view which Mr. Adams takes of the influences ac- 
companying Columbus and following his discovery of the 
western world is interesting by contrast with the genera} 
tone of centennial talk and writing, and fascinating be- 
cause of the vivid way in which he expresses it. 





The past week has seen a revival of the fear of anar- 
chisin in Paris, which had subsided to some extent since 
the execution of Ravachol. It was caused by an attempt 
made, apparently, to take revenge upon the Carmaux 
miring company which had finally settled a long-con- 
tinued dispute with its workmen. Cariously, if this was 
the purpose, it sigually failed, injuring only persons in no 
way associated in the difficulty. Two policemen, passing 





the offices of the Carmaux mining company, saw acurious 
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iron vessel, resembling a sauce-pan, lying close to the 
building. They picked the vessel up and carried it to the 


police station, where they and other officers began to ex- 


amine it. They had been investigating only'a few min- 
utes when the vessel exploded with terrific force, in- 
stantly killing two of the officers and so terribly wound- 
ing three others as to cause their death. The fact that 
the dynamite blew up the wrong men—several of them 
having young families dependent upon them—seems to 
make no difference to the Anarchist leaders. ‘We sball 
blow up all our enemies,”, they say. They are a very 
illogical so:t of people. 





Of labor troubles in the United States—which, we 
may be thankful, are not complicated with anarchism 
and dynamite—that of the ‘Amalgamated’ labor unions in 
New Orleans has promised to become notable, It was 
what is known as a ‘sympathetic’ strike, men having no 
grievance ‘going out’ to aid those who had. Asa result, 
there has been no gas, no electric light, no street-car 
service, no handling of freight—in short, there was for 
a day or two almost an entire stoppage of the usual busi- 
ness of the city. A curious incident of this strike is that 
the movement to secure arbitration and peace—which 
bids fair to be successful—was 1.d by the man who 
headed the mob that murdered the Italian bravos in jail 
last year. A significant and omnious incident is the call- 
ing out of the militia to preserve the peace; this being 
the fourth state in which this extreme measure has been 
taken to restrain labor disturbances this year. 


The records of births and christenings for the past 
month, it is said by those who have had occasion to ex- 
amine them, show a distinct mark of the Columbian year. 
This will become apparent in the school records of four 
or five years hence, when the babies of today, then 
Master Columbus and Miss Columbia, begin to learn their 
letters. These waves of popular momenclature sweep 
over the land with much regularity in their rise and fall. 
The George Washingtons have mostly gone to join their 
uamesake in the stlent land. He was honored in this 
way by ageneration which is past, and survives as a patron 
saint only among our colored population. The same may be 
said of Napoleon Bonaparte and Andrew Jackson, 
although we occasionally mect one of these. William 
Henry Harrisons and John Quincy Adamses we have with 
us still; bat they are now middle-aged; no more babies 
take these fnames. The crop of Ulysses Grants and 
Abraham Lincolns is yet growing, but the fashion itself 
bas to some extent passed away, and only such a case as 
that of the Columbus celebration could revive it in the 
way which now appears. 





We havealready referred to the Soldiers’ Field Fund, 
proposed to be raised by the graduates of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and are pleased to receive from the treasurer, Robert 
C. Hooper (to whom subscriptions may be sent at P.O. 
Box 1946, Boston) a statement of the progress made. 
There is now received $43,000 of the $50,000 desired, 
and the Committee are very anxious to raise the remain- 
ing $7000 before the lst of December, in order that they 
may start on the proposed plans at the earliest moment: 
The appeal for subscriptions to complete this fund will 
undoubtedly receive prompt and generous response. 





While no one who sees the growth and multiplication: 
of great mercantile establishments in our cities can fail 
to recoguize the importance of the place which the ready- 
made clothing industry hascome to assure, the figures 
ind facts which Mr. A. Shuman offeredjin his address be- 
fore the Beacon Society the other day give a clearer idea 
of it. In 1850, Mr. Shuman said, the capital invested in 
Boston was abont $2,500,000, and the value of manu- 
factured product about $8,500,000, while in 1885 the capi-* 
tal invested was nearly $9,000,000 and the manufacture 
about $25,000,000. In 1880 the product in men’s clothing 
in the United States reached the enormous sum of nearly 
$210,000,000. For the present year he estimated the 
amount expended for clothing not far from $450,000: 
000, based ona male population of 30,000,000, allowing 
$15 to each man and boy as a low average. And yet itis 
not very many years ago that the ancestors of the Ameri- 
can people clothed themselves in bear skins. 
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NOVEMBER 12. ‘‘To avoid red tape: Let the subordi- 
nate know precisely what is to be done, and how much 
time he has to do it. Then let him do it absolutely in his 
own way.”—Charles Hale. 

NOVEMBER 13. ‘She felt to the fall how powerless one 
is before a small mind when that mind is persistent.”— 
M. L. Pool. 

Novemsper 14. ‘You cannot judge with judgment if 
you have not the sun in your spirit and passion in your 
heart.”—Ruskin. 

NOVEMBER 15. 
he was sixteen. 


‘*Not yet.”—Charles V.’s motto when 


November 16. ‘To offer chances to a dull-witted 
man is casting pearls before swine.”—John Fiske. 

NOVEMBER 17. ‘'Ease js the lovely result of forgotten 
toil.”—George Macdonald. 

NovEMBER 18. Palfrey not only makes you feel that 
he is the best fellow in the world, but, by George, he 
makes you feel that you are the next best.”—George on 
Dr. Palfrey. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF SUFFRAGE. 

No such election passes as that of last Tuesday with- 
out a great deal of conversation on the suffrage, and 
whether we have yet attained the right point in its regu- 
laticn. The great English election was followed by seri- 
ous discussion as to their suffrage, which will probably 
result in decided changes. 

It can hardly be believed that, with the present drift 
of opinion in Eogland, the plural vote, by which a man 
may now vote, and sometimes does vote, in forty differ- 
ent boroughs, will long continue. In our own country 
that matter has long since been practically settled. There 
is a question whether a man might not vote in the morn- 
ing in Boston and go down to Rhode Island jn the after- 
noon and vote there as a landholder. The suffrage of 
Rhode Island js so closely connected with the holding of 
land that it would seem as ifa fair case might be made 
out, by which the same person might vote in two places. 
But probably this is the only exception possible under our 
constitution. 

A great deal of attention has been called, in the can- 
vass, to the rights of persons who have been convicts to 
vote. Some states refuse such a right by statute; in one 
or two, perhaps, itis excluded by the constitution. In 
no states are convicts permitted to leave their prisons 
in order that they may vote on the day of elec- 
tion; but in many states—Massachusetts is one of them 
—a man who should have been discharged from prison 
last Monday would have had the privilege of voting on 
Tuesday. A recent report by Dr. McCook shows that in 
Hartford, Conn., for many years it has been the practice 
of the officers of the poorhouse to let all the paupers go 
to vote and to receive any money that anybody wanted to 
pay them for voting, even if they came home drunk 
at night after the exercise of their franchise. 

There is a common impression that a person forfeits 
the right of suffrage in Massachusetts if he ts receiving 
any assistance from the public authorities, but this im 
pression is quite unfounded. Up to this year, such a 
person was not very apt to pay his poll-tax, and there- 
fore he was left off the list and could not get his name 
back again unless he had the money for that. tax; but 
such a difficulty as this no longer exists, under the amend- 
ment to the constitution. Whether it would not be well 
to arrange by statute that paupers should not vote is an 
open question. The people who suppose that bribery has 
much to do with such matters will readily see that a 
great temptation is thrown upon public reileving officers, 
who are generally appointed by political boards, if in 
giving out a quarter of a tov of coal or a few pounds of 
oatmeal or salt fish, they can direct the votes of the per- 
sons who receive them. 

But really itis very hard to draw the line here. If 
you choose to say that officers of the poor shall not have 
the opportunity to bribe voters, what will you say of the 
fire commissioners? These gentlemen, in the course of a 
year, enlist or renew the enlistments of nearly a thousand 
men. Do you mean to goas far as to say that, as soon 
as these men are enlisted in the public service, they shall 
be deprived of the right of suffrage? If you do not, why 
do you say that paupers shall be denied the right of suf- 
frage?—Is it not easy to see that the public officer who,so 
to speak, appoints a pauper, is placed in exactly the same 
position as the public officer who really appoints a fire. 
man? 

Go one step beyond the firemen; here are the police 
officers. Somebody appoints them. . This somebody is, 
in our case, a board of commissiouers of both political 








parties. We have attempted, and with success so far, 
to relieve the appointments from a political character. 
It would te a solution of the whole difficulty to say that 
a policeman should not have the right of suffrage while 
his term of service lasts. He should not, that is, be 
permitted to vote for the mayor or police commissioner 
under whom he serves, any more than a private in the 
militia is permitted to vote for the major-general, or 
other superior officer of similar grade under whom he 
serves. If the analogy of the army were carried out, 
tLe police officer would be permitted to vote for the cap- 
tain of his own squw:> « permission which we do not 
give him; but be woala °*st be permitted to vote for 
the governor, the mayor, or police commissioner, a per- 
mission which we do give him. 

In all such discussions, doctrinaires 
classes are apt to forget what is the real basis of univer- 
sal suffrage. 
select the best policy or the best man. 
an average policy and an average man. 
be claimed by the sincere advocates of universal suf- 
frage is that, In the nature of the case, it ensures peace. 
You know that five thousand men have voted on one side 
and that four thousand men have voted on the other. 
You know, then, that if it came to the arbitration of 
force, asin the last resort everything may come, there 
would be five thousand muskets on one side and four 

| thousand on the other. Knowing this, everybody acqui- 
esces in the result. Nobody thinks that the result is 
perfect; nobody but a fool pretends in advance that it 
is going to be perfect. 
Every limitation on aniversal saffrage which takes off 
| a drunkard, a beggar, oranybody else, from the voting 
| list, in order to bring about amore noble result of the 
election, has to meet the difficulty that it breaks in on 
this fundamental theory of universal suffrage, which 
makes the result of the ballot correspond with what the 
result of the bullet would be. It is therefore always to 
be looked at with a certain caution. 

These remarks may be addressed to those persons 
who undertake to discriminate between the votes which 
aman may give asa member of Congress or of a legis- 
lature. People affect to say that a man may not vote as 
to a government loan if he happens to own ten thousand 
dollars in government stocks, or that he may not vote 
for the charter of a railroad if he happens to own stock 
inarival road. But this is very absurd. If you choose 
a man to represent you, you must choose a man in whose 
honor you have eonfidence, and you mast not tie his 
hands by any such folderol rules. 

Epwarp E. Hace. 


THE GREAT ANNIVERSARY. 

The nation bas celebrated the landing on Guanahani, 
with eloquence end withsong. One hundred and thirty 
thou-and people have met together for the celebration; 
and in the smallest school-house of the most insignificant 
hamlet, the children have loyally joined. But for those 
who will read these lines with truesympathy,the great 
anniversary is to be celebrated to-day. MayI trust that 
they have prepared for it with due euthusiasm, and that 
that enthusiasm will express itself, not so muchin song 
or in public address, as in quiet meditation as the 
curls of smoke rise into the air, and pensive hearts ex. 
pand in gratitude? 

It was on the 31 of November, or possible on the 4th, 
that, in Caba—observe, Caba—the ambassadors of Colum- 
bus, going inland in search of the Great Khan, met the 
ambassadors of a new civilization. How little did those 
whom they met know what was the need of the world 
to which they proclaimed their gospel! Columbus had 
hauled up the ships to repair them. On the second of 
November he sent two officers inland, one of whon wasa 
Jew who knew Chaldee, Hebrew, and a little Arabic, hop- 
ing that at the court of the Great Khan he would find 
some one who could speak these languages; more to the 
point, he sent one of the Guanahani Indians, and one 
from the immediate neighborhood where he was. After 
four days they returned. They had not found the Great 
Khan; they had found a village of fifty large wigwams. 

So far nothing was important; what is important to 
us, and what we should all celebrate to-day, is the an- 
nouncement that they had met men and women who 
“carried live coals, so as to drawinto their mouths the 
smoke of burning herbs.” Even then the d stinction be- 
tween wrappers and fillings was understood in Cuba; ‘‘the 





thus they say that they feel no fatigue. And this inss- 
quitos, as we should call it, they call tobaccos.” 

I see that Tat COMMONWEALTH in its last number 
showed us how the philosophers of Europe a hundred 
years ago undertook to prove that the great discovery 





not his {little pipe of clay or .corn-cob, with ‘the solace 
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had been of no use to the world. Clearly these philoso-| were constantly rebellious aad mutinous; '® 
phers were not ‘navvies;* there were not,tnavvies’.in 1792. 
But who sees the poor ‘navvy,’ deep in the mud; or wheel- 
ing his coal, who does not see that the man.would .sbrink 
from his duty, and flee to the end of thevearth, if~he had 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Since our last meeting th 
America land-fall of Columbus 
members of the Society are w 
has had its say on the subject, 
been full almost to the exclusion 
what pertained to the impend): 
with acconnts of the celebrations 
utterances called forth by it. | 
I call the subject up fortwo reas 
seems only proper that some re! 
such wide-spread and general inter 
be found in the record of our pr rs: I 
especially, in the second place, becaus 
find, in such reports of what has x: 
of the celebration as have met my ey: 
subject which seenis to me most in ac: 
truth of history. It has seemed to 
censure have not been correctly app ned. I mav eves 
say that an unfair verdict has been renderet: and. fy 
my point of view, it is peculiarly the fa: n of 
Massachusetts Historical Society, represent 
sentially does the English and Protestant sett) 
America as contradistinguished from the 8; 
Roman Catholic settlement, not to let such a 
recorded in silence. 

Amid such a general outburst of praise » 
tion of Columbus and of jubilation over 1) 
effects of his discovery, such a caret as 
enter may seem ill-timed—possibly it may sound like 
harsh note of discord amid the general harmony. On 
the other hand it is to be remembered that ours js ap 
Historical Society, and that, while rhetoric and history 
are two very different things, gush sometimes verges 
dangerously on falsehood ; this, moreover, as I have just 
said, is not only an historical society, but the Massacho- 
setts Historical Society, and the matter in hand is one in 
which the record of Massachusetts is not to be 
It is never easy to say anything which to a certain extent 
runs counter to a chorus of jubilation wit 
an impression that paradox 
end sought after, rather than the correction of error or 
the effect of a changed point of view 
propose to say, therefore, I intend to confine myself care 
fully to the accepted facts—almost the commonplaces of 
history. Nothing will be stated intended to invite con- 
troversy—nothing which, so far as [ know, admitsof 
contradiction. Accordingly I shall make no preten-e of 
research or parade of authorities. The only reference 
necessary is to the Encyc’ope iia Brittanica or any other 
standard work of the kind. 

That the opening of the New World was an histurics 
event of the first importance goes without saying 
only the lover of contradiction for contrad\ 
will deny that its results have, taken as a whole, been 
most beneficial to mankind. Neither does it 
that the life and character of Columbus himself call here 
and now for any considera dle discussion. Certain thing 
and those the essential things in regard to him and 
discovery, are well established :—we kaow he was for 4 
day a bold and skilful navigator; a careful stucent, be 
was moreover possessed with an idea wat though it 
did not originate with him, was in its one vila 
correct; that he risked bis life in a daring attempt to 
carry out and demonstrate the trath of that a s un 
disputed, as also that his attempt was crownca W 
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dried herbs were wrapped in another leaf as dry.” ‘‘They liant success. On the other hand, we know tha pa 
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his voyages subsequent to the first in no way ad A pe 
reputation as an explorer. He achieved one maz ot 
success, followed by a succession of failures, W ee 
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result was his; he is entitled to all credit 
Nove the less, it is no less indisputable that the dis- 
overy of America was then, soto speak, intheair. Had 
Colambas never lived, or had he and his whole company 
goue t) the bottom of the sea while westward bound, 
that discovery could not long have been deferred. When 
the scientific thought or actual experience of the world 
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voyage. AsI read the passenger list of the Santa Maria 
I fail to find ‘independent conscience’ there, or any 
representative of it. I do find on that list various other 
names not unknown in history to which I shall more par- 
ticularly refer somewhat later. 

A few days since, at the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society at Worcester, our associate 
member, the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, read a most 
interesting paper in which he recounted what he had 
been able te learn of the third centennial anniversary of 
the discovery of America as compared with its fourth. 
The leading feature in Mr. Hale’s paper related to a 
discussion which a century ago took place as to whether 
the discovery of America had been of advantage to man- 
kind; and it appeared from the publications of the Abbé 
Raynal and the Abbé Genty that the general verdict of | 
European thinkers in 1792 was that the discovery of Co- 
lumbus had upon the whole been to mankind the reverse 
of beneficent. Such aconclusion is now calculated to | 
excite surprise not unmixed with derision, and another of | 
our associate members, John Fiske, so referred to it in 
his address delivered here in Boston on the 2ist. Never- 
theless, I think it not unfair to say that, if the Abbé 
Genty, and those who a hundred years ago thought like 
him, had limited their conclusions to the first century 
and a half after the discovery, they would have been far 
less open to criticism than now appears. 

In order to estimate correctly the effect of the dis- 
covery on the different countries of the earth and man- 
kind in general during the first century and a half which 
followed 1492, it is necessary to have a clear idea of the 
course of concurrent events. The union of Spain under 
Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabella of Aragon took place 
practically in 1474. In 1478 the establishment of the 
Inquisition in Spain was authorized by the Pope, and 
five years later, in 1493, it was regularly inaugurated 
under the presidency of Torquemada. In 1492 the edict 
for the expulsion of the Jews was issued; and the same 
year the conquest of Granada was completed. In 1517 
Luther affixed his famous thesis to the door of the 
church at Wittenberg; while, only a year before, Charles 
V. had ascended the throne of Spain. Then began the 
era of what is known as the Reformation, with its frizht- 
ful series of wars, leading to the rise of the Dutch 
Republic, culminating in the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew and ending with the famous Spanish Armada of 1688. 


| 
| 
| 


It will thus be seen that the discovery of America by 
Columbus took place on the very eve of the great re- 
ligious struggle between the church of Rome and the Pro- 
testants, and the great political strugzle between constitu- 
tional institutions and absolutism. Inthose struggles, as 
is again acommonplace of history, Spain was the mainstay 
both of the Catholic church and political} absolutism. 
From whence did Spain draw the resources which enabled 
it to carry on the succession of wars which at one time 
threatened to destroy not only all freedom of religious 
thought, but all political freedom? Unquestionably it 
was from America. In those days, as long before and 
long after, it was customary to invoke and to sve the 
direct intervention of the Almighty in the course of 
human affairs. As the Chancellor of Eogiand expressed 
it to Parliament in 1416, the King’s purpose ‘thad been 
openly determined and approved by the Omnipotent”; or, 
as our own pious ancestors put it two centuries later, 
“God himself (brought) in his own vote and suffrage from 
heaven.” If in all recorded history there was a case 
where it might fairly be assumed this was done, that case 
was the opportune discovery of America by a Spanish 
expedition just at the close of the fifteenth century. 
That vote and suffrage was, too, brought in unmistakably 
aud emphatically against botb religious reformation and 
political liberty. 

Less thana year ago I chanced tobe at Mardid. Whie 
there, as most tourists do, I visited the Escurial, and 
among other things worth seeing was shown, as every 
one is shown, the room in which Philip IL. lived, and the 
adjoining cabinet 1n which he transact d business of 
state—or, as he expressed it, where, with # pencil and a 
slip of paper, he ruled the world. They pointed out to 
me three chairs, or rather stools, of different sizes, one 


the larger of these three chairs, Philip Il., they told me, 
whether traly ornot, was inthe custom of having his 
interviews with the Duke of Alva, who occupied one of 
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V.and Philp II. derived the sinews of their wars. With- 
out that comparatively inexhaustible military chest, 
Philip II. could not have attempted his conquest of the 
Netherlands, much less the organization of the Armada; 
and Drake and the English free-booters showed the in- 
stinct of true fighters when they struck at the Spanish 
main as Philip's vital point. They were there as knives 
thrust into the very sources ofa feverish life. But, 
standing in that gloomy cell of the Escurial, the reality 
of those days came very forcibly tome. Onthe larger 
of the three stools had sat the monkish despot, and with 


his left hand he had drawn to Spain allthe wealth of 
that Ind which Spain owed to Columbus, and he had then 
| with his right hand hurled it in the shape of his land 
| mercenaries and his, galleons at the staggering ranks of 
the reformers in the Netherlands, in France and on the 
high seas. 
the Escurial. 


It was all engineered from that little room in 


During the great life and deat straggle of the six- 


jteenth century, therefore, it cannot be denied that the 
discovery of America inits results only just failed to 
}turn the scale. 


Its entire weight was thrown against 
religious and political freedom. 

Columbus flourished between the two distinct phases 
of crasade—that by Christendom against the Moham- 
medan, which came to aclose in 1275, and that by the 
Church of Rome against the Protestants, which began in 
1520. But, as I have said, he was a crusader—in this 
respect not unlike another famous Spaniard of the same 
period—and the dream of bis life was to discover Cipango 
with its gold-roofed temples that he might use the wealth 
thence to be derived in marshalling an expedition which 
was to rescue Jerusalem from the infidel. In his will, 
executed before starting on his third voyage in 1493, he 
provided that the accumulations from the income of his 
property should constitute a fund to be used for the re- 
covery of the holy places and the political support of the 
Papacy. Practically Charles V. and Philip If. consti- 
tued themselves the executors of this testament and 
carried out its provisiong in the most liberal spirit and 
to an extent which the testator could never have dared to 
hope. The go:d and silver of Mexico and Peru were 
used without stint by them in prosecuting the new cru- 
sade, not against the Mohammedans, but against those of 
whom Philip Il. was accustomed to say that it was better 
not to reign at all than to reign over heretics. Thus the 
whole life scheme of Columbus was carried into effect, 
for not only was well-nigh boundless silver and gold 
found in the land he discovered, but that silver and gold 
supplied the means which enabled the church of Rome 
to carry on for more than a century the most formidable 
of all its crusades. 


Turning now from the general to the particular fleld, 
it is proper to consider the immediate results during the 
same period (1492-1588) of the discovery of America on 
the countries mainly affected by it. So faras Spain it- 
self is concerned, Mr. Douglas Campbell, in a work 
recently published, makes the following statement : 


The opening up of the New World has been callel the greatest 
eveut in history. So perhaps it was, but to Spain it was the 
greatest eurse. Before thattime her people were tilling the soil, 
building up manufactures, and spreading thcir commerce, laying 
the foundations of a substantial and enduring protperity. The 
wealth of Mexico and Peru changed them into a race of adventurers 
and robbers. Who would cultivate the fand,or toilatthe luom 
or by the furnace, when bold men across the seas were winning 
with the sword treasures of gold, silver, and precious stones, 
which they could not count, but measured by the yard! 

The demoralization extended to all classes of the community. 
Honest labor came to be despised in the race for ill-gotten wealth. 
Gold and silver poured in, fortunes were amassed; but the pros- 
perity was all illusive, for, with agriculture and munufactures 
| neglected, the land was impoverished and the sun of Spain was 
going down. It set, however, in a blaze of military glory. 


While this statement, taken by itself, would probably 
be found untenable in that it limits the subsequent decay 
of Spain toa single cause; yet, allowing all proper in- 
fluence in bringing about that decay to those other 
causes so powerfully set forth by Buckle in his famous 
chapter on the subject, few, I fancy, either in Spain ur 
outside of Spain, would today care to controvert the 
proposition that Spain has never recovered from the 
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misfortunes entailed on it by the fact that Columbus 
sailed in the service of the crowns of Castile and Ara- 
gon; and it would need a bold prophet to express any 
opinion as to the period which must yet elapse before it 
does recover from its present low estate. 

Leaving Spain, let us next look at the Protestant 
powers of Europe; and first the inhabitants of the 
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Narrow-minded, an intense religious bigot, endowed | Barneveldt estimated that Spain had expended more than 
with hardly average parts, cruel, he yet ruled with abso- | two bundred millions of ducats, or $450,000,000, in that 
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regard to which full information is contained in the 
pages of Motley. 

As respects England, the consequences of Spanish 
domination in America—and it must be remembered that 
for the first 130 years after the discovery there was, with 
the exception of Portugal, practically no other domina- 
tion than the Spanish in America—the consequences of 
tiat domination, I say, so far as England was concerned, 
are fully set forth by Mr. Froude. The story is instrac- 
tive, but it is unnecessary to repeat it here. From the 
English point of view, as from the Datch, the sixteenth 
century results of the discovery were not wholly, or even 
in greatest part, those usually described as beneficent. 


Turning now from Europe to America, in the paper 
to which I have referred as read by our associate before 
the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester was a 
striking poetical quotation, delivered by Mr. Hale with 
even more than his usual force, in which America was 
likened to asheet of white paper upon which it had been 
possible to inscribe things which it would have been im- 
possible to inscribe on the European sheet,solled by super- 
stition, by feudalism, and by all the sweat and grime of 
the exodus from the Middle Ages. AslI listened to Mr. 
Hale, [ could not help wondering whether it could possi- 
bly have occurred to him to look at the story first 
inscribed on that white American paper. Four hundred 
years had then elapsed since the land-fall of Columbus. 
If, therefore, that white paper was converted into 
pages four hundred in number, the first 120 of them 
would be devotedto the story of Spanish domination in 
the New World. Dealing again only with the common- 
places of history, saying nothing which, I believe, is open 
to contradiction, it would not be unfair toask whether 
there is any conceivable sin against God, or crime against 
man or against woman, rot inscribed on those first 120 
pages. Leaving Columbus and his individual responsibility 
for what ensued wholly out of the question, saying nothing 
which is calculated to excite controversy, it would not 
be unsafe to assert that there is no record in the whole 
history of mankind which is, taken altogether, less 
creditable to the human race “than the history of those 
first 120 years of European domination in the New 
World that ‘wild debauch of unmercifal brutality’ as an 
enlightened Catholic of our own day has forcibly termed 
it. 

I have said that in examining the passenger list of the 
Santa Maria I failed to find in it‘independent conscience’ 
or any human being representative thereof. What names 
are tound in that list? When Columbus made his land- 
fall, he potentially carried with him, in the Santa Maria, 
besides his ship's company, Ferdinand, the Catholic, 
Charles V., Emperor of Germany, Philip II., King of 
Spain, Pope Alexander VI., himself a Borgia and the 
father of the Borgias, Torquemada, who had then burned 
some 10,000 human beings at the stake, and, besides 
these, Spain, with all that the name implies, including 
the Fifteenth Century Roman Catholic Church, the In- 
quisition and Slavery. Am I stating the case too strongly 
when I refer to this collection of potentates and institau- 
tions as constituting on the whole the most terrible band 
of pirates ever congregated together in the hold of a 
ship? I, moreover, venture to add that never, in the 
whole history of buccaneeriog, did any band of pirates 
indulge ia such atrocities, in such general pluader, mar- 
der and cruelty, as that gang which issued from the 
Santa Maria with Columbus at their head on the 2\st of 
October, 1492. They ‘looted’ two continents. 

1a enumerating them [ have spoken of the Fifteenth 
Century Catholic Church and the Inquisition. I did so 
for the reason that in dealing historically with an institu- 
tion like the Church of Rome it is well to discriminate. 
For the medieval Church of Rome the student of histor; 
cannot but feel a profound veneration; for the modern 
and, so to speak, reformed Church 0! Rome, observers of 
more liberal views generally entertain a sincere respect: 
but of the Church of Rome of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries—the church of the Borgias, the Inquisition and 
the Jesuits—Luther expressed himself none too strongly 
when he asserted in 1511 that ‘‘if there is a hell, Rome is 
built over it; it is an abyss whence issue all kind of sins.” 
‘This was the institution in behalf of which Columbus 
discovered a New World; this was the iustitution he car- 
ried with him to that New World. 

I have now enumerated a portion of the potential 
crew of the Santa Maria. As an illustration of what 
those composing that potential crew actually did shortly 
after possessing themselves of the Jand thus discovered 
for them, let me quote from a recently published work by 
our associate member, Mr. John Fiske, merely premising 
as Ido sothat it isanother undisputed fact in history 
that Columbus personally was responsible for the intro- 
duction of slavery into the West Lndies :— 

Such a cruel and destructive slavery has seldom, if ever, 
been known. The work of the Indians was at firat largely 
agricultural, but as many mines of gold were soon discovered 
they were driven in gangs to work inthe mines. There was'a 
rush of Spaniards to Hispaniola, like the rush of all sorts and con- 
ditiong of white men in recent times to California and Australia, 
and we know well what kind of a population is gathered together 
under such circumstances. Many of the wretches were the 


offscourings of camps, the vile refuse of European wars; some of 
them were criminals, sent ont here to disencumber Spanish jails. 
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of, wielding any implement of industry [except the lash. With 
such an abundant supply of cheap labour an [ndian’s life was 
counted of no value. It wascheaper to work an Indian to death 
and get another than to take care of him, and accorilingly the|slaves 
were worked to death without mercy. From time to time the 
Indians rose ,in rebellion, but these attempts were savagely sup- 
| Pressed, and a policy of terror was adopted. Indians were 


| slaughtered by the hundred, burned alive, impaled on sharp 
stakes, torn to pieces by biood-hounds. In retaliationjfor the 
| murder of a Spantard it was thought proper to call up fifty or sixty 
| Indians and chop off their hands. Little children were flung into 
the water to drown, with less concern than if they had been puppies. 
In the mingling of sacred ideas with the sheerest devilry there was 
a grotesqueness fit for the pencil of Dore. Once,“in honour and 
reverence of Christ and his twelve Aposties,’’ they hanged thirteen 
Indians in arow at such a height that their toes could just touch 
the ground, and then pricked them to death with their sword-points 
taking care not to kill them quickly, At another time, when some 
old reprobate was broiling half-a-dozen Indians in a kind of cradle 
suspended over a slow fire, their shrieks awoke the Spanish cap- 
tain who in a ncighboring hut was-taking fhis afternoon nap, and 
he called out testily to the man to dispatch those wretches at once 
and stop their noise. But this demon, determined not to be 
baulked of his enioyment, only gagged the poor creatures. Can it 
be, says Las Casas, that I really saw such things, or are they hide- 
ousdreams? Alas, they are no dreams; “alljthis did I behold with 
my bodily eyes.” 

It is useless, as well as painful, to dwell upon this por- 
tion of that ‘white’ American page to which our associate 
Dr. Hale referred at Worcester. Prescott and Helps and 
Fiske have told the awful story, and refer to it only for 
the purpose of doing what is looked upon as bistorical 
justice. 

If there is one creditable feature in the whole history 
of Spanish domination in America, except the resultiess 
protest of La Casas and the futile eflorts of Spain to re- 
strain Spaniards, I have failed to discover it. It certainly 
is not revealed in what we know of the history of Cuba, 
where the natives were entirely exterminated, orin the yet 
more terrible annals of Hayti; Mexico, you will remem- 
ber, was conquered by Cortes; Peru was ‘plundered by 
Pizarro. In both cases the condition of the dry leaf 
speaks volumes of what happened in the green. In fine, 
were I to cast up the balance of advantages and disadvact- 
ages resulting from the discovery of the Americas as be- 
tween Europe and those continents dtring the first cen- 
tury and a quarter which succeeded 1490, 1 should be 
forced to say that Europe had sent to America bands of 
pirates and robbers backed by the Fifteenth Century 
Roman Catholic Charch and the [nquisition, bringing 
slavery in their train, while America had returned this in- 
voice from Europe by some thousands of millions of gold 
and silver to be used, if vot wholly, yet in greatest part, 
in prosecuting some of the most cruel wars which ever 
afflicted mankind, and, besides that gold, as is popularly 
believed, the most loathsome of human diseases, which 
for a time threatened to poison the sources of life, bring- 
ing sbout a degeneracy, if not the destruction, of the 
human race. 

Such are the uncontradicted commonplaces of history, 
to again use that expression, respecting the first epoch 
of European domination in America. It lasted practi- 
cally until the year 1620, when a new attempt at coloniz- 
ation was made from a wholly different source. The 
power of Spain being broken by the destraction of the 
Armada, England and Holland, representatives of the 
Northern or Germanic races of Europe as opposed to the 
Latin races, came to the front, and between 1607 and 1620 
a new migration setin. Of this migration it is wholly 
unnecessary for the purposes of this paper for me to 
trace either the beginning or the consequences. The 
allusion suggests what follows, and the proposition I 
now have to make is the logical consequence of what I 
have already said. The record, I submit, on my friend, 
Mr. Hale's, white sheet of paper, begins not with the 21st 
of October, 1492, but with the 2lst of December, 1620. 
Let us insist oa credit to whom credit is due; for every 
material record on that sheet of paper since 1620 is in 
direct variance with every material record, so far as I 
know, which preceded it. Hayti, Cuba, Mexico and the 
states of South America still bear upon them the mark of 
the crew of the Santa Maria; as the twig was bent four 
hundred years ago, the tree inclines today. On the other 
and succeeding portion of the paper is the record of the 
| company which came in the Mayflower; a record in parts 
| by no means stainless or free from lines which one would 





| wish to blot. But yet, in a large and general way, it 


| would not be unfair to say that whatever has since 1620 
been done on either the North or the South American 
| continent has been successfully done just in so far as it 
| has undone what the Santa Maria crew did. 

I think I have said nothing in this paper which can be 
successfully controverted. If such is the case, it follows 
as a logical sequence that the discovery of America by 
| Columbus in 1492, he then sailing in the service of Spain, 
instead of being an event of unqualified beneficence to 
| mankind, was, upon the whole, one of the greatest 
| misfortunes that has ever befallen the human race; a 

misfortune from which Spain has not yet recovered—a 
| misfortune from which the Spanish states of America have 
not yet recovered—and a misfortune which for more 
| than a century threatene! the overthrow and suppression 
, of political and religious freedom in Europe. This is a 
| very considerable indictment at the bar of history. But 
history is nothing, and worse than nothing, if the his- 
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To the lover of city life the Autam ns th 
delightful feeling of expectancy that comes with thy 
early spring days iu the country. Hints of awakening 
life are every Wheie, and though it is the life of t 
and of social activity rather than that of springing grass 
and budding leaf, itis none the less enchanting, wh 
the cooler, keener air gives a physical buoyancy that om 
does nct feel at the other end of the year. Bostor bx 
always been called provincial, a word which, 
| it’s technical meaning, carries with 
“narrow interests and local prejudices. One is disposed 
| to question the jastice of that characterization as applied 
| at least, to the Boston of to-day. 
| ings in the interest of this or that cause, the many 
}peals for help to which the response is always prompt 
whether they are in behalf of a citizen of Boston oro! 
Tokio, the clubs without number, each one organized for 
| some distinct purpose, all bear witness to the cosmopo 
|tan character of the city. ‘he long list of lectures 
| readings, concerts and plays that are to be given makes 
| one wish to be divided into a huodred parts in order | 
absorb them all. In music the possibilities of enjoyment 
are unlimited, with the many soloists, new and already 
known, the various quartettes for vocal and lastraments 
|music, the large choral societies, and the 5: mphon} 
Orchestra to crown all. A student who has spent the ias 
few years in Germany says, that while opera is ae in 
greater perfection there than here, neither io Leipsic nor 
Munich is there anything in the way of concerts to equ 
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though it has done winter work as wel), anu 
awhile in connection with the ‘Fruit and 

sion’; but the point of difference betwee ey 
and the many others doing similar work is ot, 
flowers are carried to the homes instead of to the hos- 
pitals and other institutions, and in that way there} 
given to some suffering shut-in creature & 2 


sunny, flowering, out-door world, otherwise 4s U . rr 
able as Heaven itself. Then there bas yee vf 
the service an army of girls who act as ¢isiri™ ig d 
the bouquets which are made up by the iacies SS" ©” 
work in charge. These girls are 4! Nao oe me thei 
and carry the flowers to the sick aod su® is oa 
own neighborhood. The society, ozs" ~~ ganas. of 
ago, has this summer more than tre” ed : ackeae aan 
work done the first year, but the most pr = a eel 
of it all is the fact’ that the interest mat see f~ 
girls in the work grows constantly ™ ri “ pint am 
ladies at the head of the society mect these 22% | 
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- FREE CHURCH STATISTICS, 
e BY WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW, D. D. 
Tbe Free and Open Church Association in Philadel- 
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in Massachusetts, affiliated with it, 
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our places of worship is 52,334; of which 30,166 are free 

and 22,168 are not free. The disproportion of the number 
of free churches and free sittings in the total is owing 
to the fact that some of the largest parishes have pewed 
churches: Trinity Church, Boston, eg., having 1600 
sittings to 400 in a church that is free like the Church of 
our Saviour in Longwood. 

In 1879, out of about 3,000 Episcopal parishes in the 
land 45 per cent. had free sittings; in 18385 out of 3,300 
parishes nearly 70 per cent. had free sittings. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the relative number of free churches 
in the 52 different dioceses of the Episcupal Church for 
the year 1892 :— 

CHURCHES 


OF WHICH PERCENTAGF 


















DIOCESES. AND CHAPELS. ARE FREE. FREER. 
Alabama........... . 60 mM 93 
tAlbany....- @eeccccce 153 28 83 1-2 
*ATKANBAS............ i6 15 93 1-2 
tCaliiornia....... ence 66 45 68 
*Central New York.. 1st 116 85 
?Cen. Pennsylvania.. 114 ow gs 
Chicago. ....+.. eevee 62 40 64 12 
tColorado..... eecccece 53 48 1.2 
+tConnecticut......... 168 50 29 1-2 
} Delaware. .......-+. 39 Pal) 74 
East Carolina e 53 14 83 
tKaston, (Md.) ° 65 6 ls 
Florida... ...-.+-s00. 67 66 98 1-2 
*Fond du Lac, (Wis. 41 39 95 
Georgia..... seveeeee 46 36 78 
*Indiapa...  s.seeeee 55 n2 4 
SOW. oc ceececeecece 74 70 o 1-2 
KADSAB. « «+s eceeeeeee 45 3 86 
Kentucky.......+.. 52 45 86 
Long Island........ 128 Ro 72 
tLousiana........+. 62 56 90 
Maine.....--seeee ° 38 36 04 1-2 
*Maryland......+++. im 172 8&6 1-2 
*Massachusetts..... 195 126 63 
+Michigan.....+-++- 83 63 75 1-2 
*Milwaukee......-- 108 91 84 
tMinnesota.....-...- 1i4 115 we 1-2 
Mississippl.......-- 66 63 0 1-2 
+Missouri..... eusene . 46 As 93 
+Nebraska.....++-++. 52 i) ws 
New Hampshire... 30 20 aes 
*New Jersey...«.++-+ 57 41 71 1-2 
*TNew York.......- 179 100 55 1.2 
*North Carolina ... 118 117 99 

NO@WUrK.eeeeeeeese ° 66 43 3 
ONO. ooo eee sceeeece 80 if 5 
BE he arbi 40 39 v7 1-2 
f " N 9 
tPennsylvania.....- 158 82 51 1-2 
*Pittsburgh.......- ° 87 78 a9 1.2 
*Quincy, (Il.).- 30 30 All 
Khode Isiand...... 3 30 5 
sSouth Carolina.... 102 58 86 
“Southern Ohio..... hz 10 7% 
*Springfield, (11) 46 45 97 1-2 
Tennessee. ....++++- nO 46 w2 ‘ 
TOXAB.cccee. cevcce 36 32 88 1-2 
tVermont.....-.-++- 58 45 ota 
Virginia. ...-.0++++ 207 188 W 1-2 
Western Michigan. 45 38 be 
§$West Missouri,.... 47 43 ol 
+West Virginia..... 60 56 2 “ 
+Western N. York.. 112 77 68 1.2 
4,183 3,362 77 1-2 


*Same report as last year. +Changed from last year. 
Yim this Diocese 10 Parishes were undesignated, and are not 
counted in the above table. §First report. All others, no 
report this year. * 
In Qaincy all charches are free; in Arkansas, Florida 
and Springfield all but one; in Maine and Nebraska all 
but two; in Boston, Indiana, Mississippi and Missouri all 
but three are free. ‘The summary is as follows: In 52 
dioceses, 1 has all the seats free; 8 have 95 per cent. and 
‘over free; 13 have 90 per cent.; 7 have 85 per cent; 5 
bave 80 per cent; 7 have 70 per cent. ; 6 have 60 per cent. ; 
4 have 50 per cent. ; 1 has 29 1-2 per cent.; 52 averaging 
77 1-2 per cent. and over free. 
The association in Philadelphia and Massachusetts 
numbers 45 bishops and 751 clerical and lay members on 
its rolls, making a total membership of 796. Including 
tracts, leaflets and sermons, 43 publications have been 
issued and are for distribution by;,the Society. The mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Association consist of :— 
let.—Such persons as shall assent, in writing, to one or more of 
the objects of the Association, and pay not less than one dollar 
annually into the treasury of the Assoclation,—connection with a 
pewed church, or the fact of deriving income from pew rents, not being 
inconsistent with membership. 
2d.—Life Members, who may become s9 by the payment of 
not less than twenty dollars at one time into the treasury. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Who but an astronomer would ever think of shooting 
stars? 





This is the Month of Hearth-Fires. Make the most 


of it. 





They do say thattwo out of three Back Bay babies 
have recently been christened Agatha. 








The objects of the Associ- 


© recognition of the Offertory as an act of 
ind asa Scriptural means of raising money 


horches and chapels in the diocese of 
isd free sittings; to-day, of 195 church- 
‘aces Of worship, 126 have free sittings ; 

' aoout half nearly two-thirds of the 
rhe total pumber of sittings in all 


& paper read by Dr. Winslow at the 
Association of Massa- 


| folk. 





gold and crimson. It were, indeed, as Milton has it, ‘‘an 


and earth.” And Milton was but biind, at that. 





thing called poetry. ‘Life is an action,” he affirmed, 
‘and not a thought, and you had better stick to your work 


on the frontier and life will open round you.” ... Life 
will open round you,—but into what? Carlyle did not 


Women frequently boast that their respective hus- 
bands are ‘one of a thousand;’ and indeed they usually 
convey that impression, ina different sense, to other 
| 


This has been an Autumn to remember, dyed pure 
injury and a sulleuness against Nature not to go out to 


see her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven 


Carlyle advised a young writer utterly to avoid that 
great froth ocean called literature, and especially the 


OBSERVATIONS. 


A FEW SOCIAL QUERIES. 


Society is becoming somewhat weary of the confi- 


dences of a certain class of writers who persist in tell- 
ing at much length ‘what they know’ about all things. 
For variety’s sake, and to even things up, I should like 
to mention a few, a very few, things that I don’t know— 
and wish I did. 


In writing, one dislikes to use the aggressive little 
pronoun that is written with a single stroke of the pen. 
‘I’, rolis smoothly off the tongue in speech, but in writing 
we incline to allgoround it. In certain cases there seems 
to be no help for it, and this is one; for how should ‘I’ 
assume to generalize, and impute ignorance to others, on 
matters that I, personally, don't know? 

The embarrassing number and variety of these subjects 
forbid any attempt at classification. There is no way 
save to open the flood-gates of inquiry and hit a head 
when I see one. 

The ways of the world—that world that we term 
‘Society’—might well bristle all over with queries. Some 
one is ready to defend and explain every phase of its 
workings. The relative position of men and women in 
the social outlay is a fertile source of controversy, and 
though almost any man would be ready to extend infor- 
mation onthese matters froma man’s standpoint, one 
hesitates to seek enlightenment in that way. Conversa- 
tion relating to the social {status of man and woman is 
apt to be unpleasant in the main. Each party to it, in 
his or her heart, personifies the sex that he or she repre- 
sents, and any criticisms or strictures passed upon it 
have almost the force of a personal indignity. Any 
defence becomes partisan, and I learned, long ago, to do 
my arguing out of ear-shot of my opponent. It is so 
very unpleasant when people persist in talking back. 

Itis much to be regretted that men and women do 
not recognize a kind of average between themselves 
and the person they are talking to, that they may be 
somewhat less arrogant than they usually are. Possibly 
the foolishness of some men’s arguments against women’s 
equal standing are based. upon a profound belief in her 
idiocy; and so the average 1s unwittingly struck in their 
conversation. But let that pass. 

I have much wished to know how man, generically 
speaking, reconciles his typical attitude with the normal 
delicacy that is surely his, when he arrogates against 
woman's exercise of some prerogative that only requires 
ordinary intelligence; like the right to vote for the best 
man and the best principles, for instance. It seems 
singular that these men should practically say to their 
clear-eyed and clear-brained sisters: ‘The ballot is a 
good thing. We are worthy of it, intellectually and 
otherwise. You are not. We will not listen to your 
having it.” 

The absurdity this position first became patent to me 
some years ago, when the privilege of voting for school 
committee was extended to women. To my great dis- 
credit be it said, it had not occurred to me to want to 
vote, but I did get my eyes opened one election day, and my 
blood up, when a somewhat stupid man-of-all-work came in 
to take orders, and incidentally to free his mind of a 
great thought. This clod of a fellow was known to sell 
his vote at every election, fora glass of beer—if no one 
bid two beers—and he could not have defined a single 
political issue at stake had his life been the forfeit. Yet 
he was swelling with indignation over the presence of 
certain honorable women at the polls. 

‘We won’thev’’em there,” he said, indignantly ; «we'll 
let ’em knuw if they ’re coming round and to vote.” 

[ looked at John; and with no undue vanity I ‘looked 
at home.’ And I said to myself, ‘This from you to me! 
Methinks it’s time I became a suffragist.” Why should 
the law grant its highest prerogative to the lowest 
creature that crawls, if he happens to be aman, and 
deny it to those lacking no essential attribute of intel- 
lect or character if they happen to be women? I do not 
fully acquiesce in the distinction, even yet. 

I should like equally well to know why some women 
will utterly lose their heads at times over the ‘progress’ 
they have made. Among other paintul reminiscences J 
have stored away, against my will, a remarkable speech 
made one evening at a woman’s banquet where men were 
present as invited guests. It seemed good to one elated 
sister to regale these gentlemanly visitors with a recapit- 
ula'ion of woman’s superior attainments and character- 
estics, as contrasted with those of men! ’ 


‘‘Women have more of this and that and the other 
excellence,” she harangued, enumerating all desirable 
mora! and social attributes, and, waxing more ard more 
warm, she went on: ‘‘women have more character than 
men—movre sense than men!” Here I went meta- 
pborically through the floor, and cannot say how her 
speech ended. But why, why will any woman thus pre- 
jadice woman’s cause? Why this type of progressive 
woman cannot take hers:If easier, is one of the things [ 
want toknow. That woul! be an enormous specimen of 
masculine arrogance that would insuit long-suffering 
women guests ina post-prandial speech by declaring to 
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women. Not many women, let us believe, would thus in 
a single breath make this preposterous claim—and belie 
it! 

Again, I should like to know why men take it so hard 
when, themselves visitors in a court-room, they see 
women there. I never went to court, and never intend 
to; but if I were to go I think I should be rather in- 
dignant if I were charged with morbid curiosity by a man 
who had attended from precisely the same motive. Why 
js curiosity more morbid in women than in men? If you 
think it is not so accounted, just have an eye to the re- 
ports of the on-coming Borden case. Men will be present 
from justifiable interest; women from vulgar curiosity 
every time. 

I should like to know why a man scorns to take a 
vacant seat in a street car after the car has started, if a 
woman is standing, and yet scrambles for dear life past 
the women who are looking for a seat when the car fills 
up, and does not mind completing a line of solid, sitting 
men as a background to a triple row of standing women. 
A lone woman occupying a seat sometimes feels that she 
ought to get right up and give it to some man if per- 
chance one has failed to obtain a sitting. I have seen a 
man drop into a seat that some one had chivalruusly 
vacated in favor of a woman. But I dare say the man 
was tired. 

{ should like to know if there is a disease of the 
mental retina that makes mountains of mole-hills: some 
spot on the optical organ that looms disproportionately 
large to the victim who has to see it? I have heard a 
woman talk yards of talk, in brevier, over some little 
thing that a normally constituted mind would have been 
able to dismiss with a passing thought. A conductor ran 
by the crossing one night where some passengers wanted 
te stop; and he was nasty about it, I admit. But two 
women got off when the car did stop, and as our way led 
side by side I could not help hearing one of them scold. 
We had one street and a half to traverse, and I heard her 
clacking away about that conductor every step of the 
route. And there was not a thing to add or take from 
the fact that he was a disobliging boor, utterly unworthy 
of a sccond, or at most of a third thought. How empty 
a mind must be if such little things have the field to 
themselves and monopolize attention for any consider- 
able length of time. Fancy how such a scolding mono- 
logue as | have mentioned would look in print! 

I should like to know how it is that some people are 
able to drift along through life without bearing any re- 
sponsibility; how it is that they never feel under obliga- 
tions to keep their promises and appointments. A busi- 
ness man was very much inconvenienced, not long ago, 
by the flat failure of certain workmen to come tu make 
repairs at a stated time. ‘How Is it,” be stormed, *‘that 
people whom I engage to do work never come to time, 
whereas if I ever fail anybody the—(I do not know the 
person whom he here named)—is to pay?” I should like 
to know who is so generous or so stupid as to contribute 
to the livelihood of irresponsible workmen or tradesmen 
by dealing with them. ‘These people are such admirable 
folk to let alone that their employment is a marvel. 

I should like to know how it is that millions of no- 
bodies vegetate along through life and drop off unnoticed 
if they stop short of flagrant wrong-doing, while the 
most insignificant wretch of all can make himself the 
world’s talk if he does something beastly enough. All 
these people go and come, and they are ‘the masses.’ Let 
some vulgar fellow shoot some low-lived girl, andif they 
live through the affair they may read their titles clear to 
notoriety. Reporters will visit them and Jenks’ affairs 
and Sadie’s opinions and antecedents will absorb the 
attention of thousands of readers who would n’t have 
Jenks and Sadie in the same town with them if they could 
help it. 

Let a poor little boy be run over by the street-car. Be 
he white, black or yellow, little Johnnie So-and-so has 
his department in the daily paper. Let him die of 
measles or croup, and no one would look twice at the 
statement. In fact, his small name would hardly get 
into print at all. Yet he would be just as dead in one 
case as in the other. There is something singular about 
the marvellous diguity of accident or crime. The next 
time a fool mur lers a beggar, or a beggar a fool, jast 
notice how the community revels in the details. 

Of course, I should like to know why all these and 
thousand other things are as they are, but I may as well 
pause at one time as another—at least, until the knowing 
rise to explain thus far. 


GrorGIA ALLEN PRcK. 








FLEETING SHOWS. 





BRIGHT BITS. 


A few weeks ago, beloved brethren, the showman of 
fleeting shows ‘discoorsed,’ in the phrase of Mr. Mul- 
vaney, upon the exceeding hurtfulness of minor mischiefs. 
(And here I must cut my paragraph in mid-career, to wail 
an inguiry as to O! where is Mulvaney? And what fell 
spell of silence is on Mulvaney’s introducer?) And to- 
day the showman, being again in preachsome mood, 


concoct a ‘mighty comfortin’ brew; all these things, 








shine out, fragmentarily and accidentally, here and there, 
along pathways on which rests the shadow of a cloud. 
°° 
When, in first youth, the way grows dark befere one’s 
feet, the impulse is rarely to move onward; it is rather 
to sit down, weeping it may be, and wait for the sun to 
come forth and the way to grow bright. But, with the 
wisdom-freught years, there comes the knowledge that, 
in cloud as in sun, the safest and sanest way, after all, is 
to plod patiently along one’s road. And with this knowl- 
edge comes glad appreciation of glow-worm comforts, 
for the hours when the stars are uid. 
Po 
The sum of smal) comforts, of small stimulations, of 
small pleasure-thrills, is often great strengthening ; such 
strengthening as helps one to go bravely a shadowed way. 
To rightly value sach bright bits, to eagerly accept them, 
to wisely seek them, is a good and sweet and lasting les- 
son to learn in this our world of low skies and short 
days. 
°° 
It is to Felicita I owe the learning of that lesson. As 
if it were yesterday, the hour is fresh in my memory 
when FelicitA came in from a stinging, sleety, mud- | 
clogged suow-storm, with a bright pleasure in her kind, | 
tired eyes. ‘‘There is a beautiful thing to see, outside, 
just now!"—sald she. ‘You know yesterday was such a | 
windy day, that thousands of red leaves were whirled off | 
the trees; quite red leaves, not curled or faded. Well, | 
to-day the wind is sending those red leaves all a-swirl | 
through the swirling snow—they burn through the white, 
like sparks of fairy fire! It is wonderful!”—said 
Felicita; and the wonder of it flushed her cheek and | 
shone in her eyes. But it was more wonderful to me | 
that she should have seen the wonder. For I knew, that | 
day, there rested Felicita’s heart such a barden of sorrow 
and of loss, as with most of us would have dimmed the | 
eyes past pleasant seeings. And 1 learned, in that hour, | 
how good it is to accept with gracious beart every bit of | 
light that comes to brighten one’s way, though it be buta | 
moment's glow-worn gleam. 


It is good, too, to prepare in advance, for the sure-com- 
ing clouds, aready armamentarium of bits of brightness. 
It is good to have one’s living room so bright a place that 
merely to come into it is to leave something of one’s 
burden on the threshold. A whisperirg fire; soft lamp- 
light on a group of friendly faces above one’s desk; the 
spicy sweetness of a pastille; a can of chocolate hidden 
in the desk-corner, from which in ten minutes one can 


small enough in themselves, have tiny yet certain power 
to win the heart one moment from its pain, and leave it 
the stronger for that moment's peace. 


How many bright bits meet one, if one will but see! 
Cassandra says that one with an open fire and a sense of 
humor can snatch at least a minute's comfort out of every 
hour inthe day. Lam tempted to say the same of one 
having merely eyes trained to see, and a heart sensitively 
willing to receive impressions. Who, for instance, with 
heart however heavily weighed down, could fail to feel 
the weight by somewhat lightened at the mere sight of 
the quaint couple who almost daily pass a certain window! 
They have six feet between them, this pleasant couple; 
whereof four fcet belong to a very young and abnomally 
lively terrier puppy, and two feet to a stately, portly, old 
gentleman, white-haired and impressive of mien. And in 
all weathers— 

- still the six feet ply: 
No{care at all for the following four, 
Since the leading two know why. 

It is very delightful to note the puppy’s conviction 
that the uaiverse was made in his interests; itis no less 
delightful to note to what an extent the puppy’s stately 
master shares this delusion, The other day the puppy 
pawed at the foot of a tree, in wild and indigoant remon- 
strance, expressed in shrill little barks like minute-guas, 
because something very desirable was,from its height, an- 
get-at-able. His master sympathetically quickened his 
pace; and there ensued this colloquy : 

‘“‘Was there something puppy wanted and couldn’t | 
get?”—(In frenzied assent.) “Wow, wow!!”"—*And it | 
was that fat little sparrow up there?”—(Indignantly.) | 
“Wow!” “Well, master can’t get that mean, black- | 
guardly sparrow for poor puppy.”—(Moarnfally) “Ow!” 
—**But master will scare him off the tree.”—(Vengefully) | 
Ow, wow!"—*‘And perhaps to-morrow puppy can catch | 
him on the ground.”—(Hopefully) ‘“Bow-wow !”—*And | 


the friendly voice and the responsive barking 


die away in the distance. But for the minute’s sharing | 


of such queer, droll good-comradeship, the heart is for | 
the minute glad. 





ed 
. | 
Knowing how great, steadfast, enduring joys dwell | 
only in the green fields that ‘come no nearer, however far | 
or fast we go, one wonders sometimes in wistful twilight 
musing if Heaven will perhaps be only a mosaic of Bright 
Bits. 





would discoorse upon the antitheses of minor mischiefs; 
name'y, the minor comforts of life, the Bright Bits that 
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" ipess 0 
[ Inseribed to Mr. art) t Nikiees r vealigbts 
Hail, War! : sigh willent 
Sum of titanian battles, hai: pairs is 1 
Sounds, like the ore an. r se ap peop | 
Of trumpets, horns, and the strange ket: esas | 
Hosts, as they hear. turn, es iru and we 
For the fierce blood swings ba, k the wee sad me 
From every outward part, ~ OY 8 hear, ester m8) 
To beat swift joy—not fear, Tho } acer: si 
Now—now! w! at me th 
“Ein feste Burg ist unser Gor ; 
Clash, cymbals! trum; - ch 
Fill fall the airy s long 
Yet shall ye not wei aS 


In all your madness, drown t} 
( Pound, like the surf 
Against the shor 
Like stormy petrels it shall sail and dog: rige wit! 
Amid the salty spray, above th. 
Hark, now! What 

‘*Ein feste Burg jst 
It soars again force ® 


Ah,—War! 
Send from a hundred strings th. 
Sob on the plajntive » 
For these, indeed 
These, toe, turn dead), 
Not in wild joy, but for their | 
Gretchen her fond afflanced 
Above the violins again is tost 
The strong refrain 
‘*Ein feste Burg ist unser Got 
Forget it not, 
Woman whose son lies low among the dead 
(Though joy is fled 
Children whose father shall no mor Irn 
(Though your hearts burn)— fat 
**Ein feste, feste Burg ist 
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CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 
lass Wiggin. 
& Company. 


CHILDREN. Their Models and Critics. 
New York: Harper & Brothers 


A Book of Nursery Logic. B 


Boston and - 


y Kate Dong 
New York 


Houghte Mie 
By Auretta Roys Aldrich 


There are doubtless many persons who feel with how 
critics mentioned by Mrs. Wiggin in her opening chapter 
that children Aave their rights—rather, if anything.» 
the curtailment of the rights that belong to ther elém 
This confounding of rights with privileg.s or favors \ 


one of the tangles that sucha book as Mrs. Wiggics 
does much to straighten. Itis practicaily a plea for the 
kindergarten—the ideal kindergarten, that helps the cbilt 


to an ‘all-round’ development, ignoring neither bods 
mind nor soul. Social conditions in any large city area 
to cheat the child out of itsjchildhood, and childhood is one 
ofthe ‘rights’ that the author would preserve forchi dres 
Just here, it would seem, does the kindergarten step int 
make poussible those happy social 
which a healtby happy childhood so largely depends 
takes the plays of children and changes them from foo 
ish and often coarse amusement into a scheme of pleasure 
that shall aid the child’s growth in character. [t teaches 


surroundings upot 





—and that is perhaps the most important of its lessons— « 
that the child is not to regard himself as a lonely alt, pe 
but asa true member of society from his first conscious 2 
impulse; and the chapter on ‘The Magic of Together’ = 
has this motto: ‘ ‘Together’ is the key-word of the nine- na 


teenth century;” quoting also Dr. Hale: ‘Society, a Dr 
Hale says, is the great charm and only vaiue of 
life.” Emulation, bribery, the monitorial system —thes) 
are to be excluded. Panishment, when'it is necessary, } 
to bear a proper relation, alike in its nature au iits extent, 
to the wrong-doing. The love of approbat on is to De & 
pealed to, with due discretion; cleanliness, 
beauty of surronndings are considered as not waimpor 


school 


fresh aif 


ant factors in the scheme of education § ‘Chiildren's P a r 
things’ are considered from Froebel’s point of, view, 89° the 
their educational value is brought out clearly The deep a 
impression that is made onachild’s mind by those b ooks a 
that are read during the period of childiood is dwelt ap 


on quite earnestly under the headiog, ‘What Sua 1 Cail 


yi) 


dren Read?’ an i there is excellent advice regarding ‘Ca 


° j e 

dzeu’s Stories;’ especially in the warning to 4v° ‘ 
fierce and horrible elements in stories of the imaginatio® , 

sach as fairy tales. Children’s literature autnor 

for that mat- 


thinks, is rather overdone now-a-days; but 

ter adalts no less than children are in some Ganzc 

ing swamped by the printing-press. i. by 
Mrs. Wiggin’s enthusiasm for ths kindergartea's 3 o 

genuine, and her arguments are SJ telling that it ¥ 

scarcely possible not to catch some of her glow even = 

the merely logical demonstration ; but when she op2ns 6 ’ 

door of a kindergarten and takes the reader throug! ‘ 

happy place un'il he feels as thoagh he were : 


rof be 
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but they will fill the ‘children of a larger growth’ with 
delight; those who have travelled over his tracks will 
find many a delightful reminiscence, while those who 
have never had the pleasure of a European trip will find 


nthis book a charming, personally—conducted excur- . 


The book is finely illustrated with pictures drawn from 


many sources. in general they are of excellent quality, 


other stories itis evident that the author speaks from for protesting against presevtation to the world in such 


A MAGAZINE OF WOMEN'S WORK. 


The Woman’s Review for October presents a very 


one story that may be open to the | readable series of articles from authors whose names 
charge of sombreness is a tale of long ago; having no | are well known, and who contribute their best efforts to 
connection with her personal experience. There jis an|this new magazine, which is a tangible result of the 
abundance of bright and cheerful incidents and ‘Illus- | women’s work at the present Mechanics’ Fair. The 
morning lectures in Augience Alcove have brought to- 
but charming child. There are | gether such a host of good things in the way of addresses 


by women, historic and practical, literary and suggest- 
ive, that it has seemed a pity to allow them to go simply 
with the approval of those whose leisure las permitted 
their presence at the meetings. ‘There seemed to bea 
permanent value to them, far greater than of any previ- 
ous symposium, and for their preservation the Women’s 
Review has been instituted, with every iotention and 
every indication of permanency in the literary field. 
The Woman’s Review is a neat, well printed magazine 
of about thirty pages, the most cursory glance at which 
suggests value and utility. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore's article, ‘Then and Now,’ ts 
a retrospect, the gradual rise of woman’s prospects being 
indicated; Mrs. Margaret Sidney foreshadows her new 
book ina short illustrated sketch, ‘Old Concord, Her 
Highways and Byways;’ Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods be- 
gins a serial of promise, ‘Sister Rose;’ and Mrs. Abby 
M. Diaz expresses an excellent principle in the short 
article, ‘Where to Begin.’ To which her answer comes 
succinct and practical, ‘‘With ourselves. And when? 
Now.” Mrs. Maria L. Holt contributes a few words on 
‘Memorials’ ; and ‘Ventilation In the Nursery,’ an arti- 
cle full of valuable suggestion, comes from the pen of 
Marie A. Molineux. 
Apropos to the lectures at Mechanics’ Fair, there are 
accounts of the opening day, of the outlook for women 
as designers and decorators, by Miss Elizabeth B. Shel- 
don; the components of that beautiful day on ‘The 
Profitableness of Music’ by Miss Marion Osgood and 
Miss Charlotte W. Hawes, the one viewing the subject 
from the practical side, the latter from the esthetic and 
spiritual side. 
The editorial department by Mrs. E. A. Richardson 


govavper 2° , ——— 
the brightness, delight, fun and gentle vividly apparent; and one gladly echoes that deep sae} only to the boys, for whom, presumably they are written, 
participant ~eanrena we odings cone to him like a burst tender call of Froebel—a ‘‘Peace-cry for war-cry :”"— 
seqliness of aan * oi ? ‘the joy of life’ that is well- , ‘*Come, let us live with our children.” 
r ggnliz dt, a6 a » ie fain to cry out that this state of ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
sigh © ennia’ “A he confined to thechildren; grown- ectaremmemesietn 
fairs : t win ts spirit, at least. Mrs. Wiggin ‘Giovanni and the Other,’ by Frances Hodgson Bar- i ) be ' : 
eopl ie effect upon the stiffest types of nett (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), contains sion at exceedingly reasonable expense. 
— a wonder, since its spirit is Love twelve stories, of which all but one has a child for its 
eel Law. What a chance, & thoughtful central figure. ‘Giovanni and the Other’ is told with : 
gad Its root. for every Christian church to much tenderness and pathos; inthis asin several of the alt-ough one could not blame the poor Saint Bernard dog 
peader may NO ie, a scheme of life that shall 
am - nony of the kindergarten for all her own experience of love and loss, with a self-revela- unszemly guise. 
oer rs. ‘as it W » the beginning,’ when He called ¢jon that makes the reader her friend while it does not 
1 and the midst of them! lose the dignity that genuine frankness gives. Not 
° ae , lay are to be the men and women that Mrs. Burnett strikes a melancholy or over-serlous 
aamcett us have the Free Kindergarten pote; indeed, the 
a aS ; ne g as Mrs. Wiggin urges; heed- 
gs wei &° — 4 sham kindergarten is too 
: : seal the foandation of society to be 
om k rartner must have love and know- | trissimo Signor Bébé’ has much gentle humor in its 
ae wis 1at springs from that combina- account of a ‘spoiled’ 
s P Free Kindergarten mast not be the prey of other sketches of the lives of real children; so slight, 
, fage of incompetent mediocrity. | some of them, that it is almost surprising to note the 
antia yhat the aathor urges, with wit, | gyreness of touch and the literary skill that gives each 
arpes Her sister, Nora Smith, contri- | one its own characteristics and its charming setting. 
‘ ildren's Stories,’ ‘How shall we | Only a woman who loves and comprehends the workings 
ind ‘The Magic of Together.’ |of child-nature could have felt the grace and imagina- 
5 ok is in complete sympathy with | tiveness that pertain (or ought to pertain) to a child’s 
sn Wiggin's rs mach the same ground, while | birthright, and only an artist could have revealed their 
sa grave it is not more earnest. | charm to those whose perceptions are less keen, ‘The 
gar ip for consideration, though it Quite True Story of a Hawthorn Tree’ shows how a 
" jtasin ‘Childen’s Rights.” This | people’s Garden in London came into existence. Eyes to 
. s the necessity of making the | see, heart to feel, genius to express—these belong to the 
binderg ag ild's garden,’ and she does not | true artist; and they belong to Mrs. Burnett. 
sm ertain faults that she has noticed j 
‘artens and kiadergartners as have come |. ‘The Admiral’s Caravan,’ by Charles E. Carryl, with 
v Ore of her. quaniannie-anelies- thes illustrations by Reginald B. Birch (New York: The Cen- 
-temptation to take means for ends; to gauge | tury Co.), is a delightful book for children or for any- 
‘ sees \e pretty mats or worsted-work, |one, for that matter, who has not Lost the love for genu- 
re ‘the can show, im p'ace of considering | ine fancifulness; for the vivid, child-like imagioativeness 
sabia these represent the child’s normal | that seems sensible enough to the wise, while the a 
oe nt the author dwells upon with | wise see in it nothing but foolishness. Mr. Carryl's 
' esti iroing to it more than once and ‘Dorothy’ learns no scientific knowledge, points no 
g it witha number of anecdotes;—the need of moral, sugar-coated or otherwise, does nothing, in fact, 
rkings of a child's min and learaing to but to go to sleep on Christmas Eve and forthwith make 
+s ‘'s | ems from his own point of view. |" excursion in dream-land that is charming in its incl. 
. a ' \f preventive work, and makes the dents and gay in its fuo, while atthe same time its 
i t tha seasier to form than to reform. strangest transformation-scenes are true es the peculiar 
of right is to be instilled into the child in his logic of dreams. Readers of ‘St. Nicholas’ are already 
early vears so that it will bee ome part of his unconscious familiar with Dorothy's adventures, made yet more vivid 
scquitements; not deferred until it becomes a mere ap- by Mr. Birch’s capital illustrations. A child like child 
nendage of bis education. is sufficiently rare in literatare to be precious: Dorothy 
Eepecially good is her attack upon that sham of tact in | is such achild; and Alice, with all her ‘looking-glass’ 
valing with children, that s open tothe charge of dis- | experieb ce, would surely claim her as her dearest friend, 
henaats dren take kindly to downright honesty,” The gray cover with its bright figures is in excellent 
and a child's cence of keeping with the story. 
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very keeo. ‘Naughty’ and ‘don't’ she would banish from 
| 

| 


believe in that artificial discipline in | is one of these dainty candidates for favor. All that has 
disagreeable things, tuat has played so large a part in bela the readers during the year of 1892 is gathered in 
centuries. She says; 


f teaching him to govern himself. | Knox. New York: Harper & brothers. 


power, it seems, count for something | ume of this entertaining series discusses Central Europe, 


ooks enforce the fact that is gradu- | 


the abstract than with the concrete; | to which he takes his readers ; he has a sharp eye for the 
working of the average mind. First, | picturesque, a keen scent for the characteristic and a 


juainted with its properties, the ab- | Those who have attended that classic, orchestreless 


ren 


© standard’ is banished. 


otrasting the mistaken methods and | places, the sexes are separated, or any one of the numer- 


ru 


istice, however unenlightened, is 

As the holiday spirit begins to stir, the supply of de- 
| lightful juvenile literature anticipates the demand. The 
Lothrop magazines, so dear to the child-heart, are early 
iild’s free expression in place of j ia the field, bound in alluring holiday covers. Our Little 
it. Men and Women, brighter and more charming than ever, 


ry; the first because it is meaning- 
ise it is discouraging and at best 


permanent form in this pretty volume. Babyland for 
sted ides Of our Fesponifbility fea faraish- 1892, filled with dolls, and babies and kittens and all the 
it of the belief thatthe human being: is | charms of nursery life, is also ready, and the little would- 
ght; and though total depravity is prac- | be readers are more than ready to claim these choice 


yog by our false estimates of values—has | 
generally into old avenues of thought. 


COL. KNOX AND HIS BOY TRAVELLERS. 
he ¢ 2 ° r y 
» be the means not so much of gov- | loue Boy TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL Evurory. By Thomas W. 


scientfle ecape-goat for so long aj} With such a guide and commissionaire as Mr. Knox, 
11 to flad evidences of a re-action. | who would not be travellers in Europe! The latest vol- 


‘We lay too much stress upon in- | the party landing on the Channel shores of France, mak- 
le upon the influences of daily life. |ing the tourof the French places of resort, thence to 
of growth that experts are believing | Paris, where, as is proper, considerable time is spent, 
lity and more in cultivation.” lon via Dijon to Geneva, through Switzerland by the ordi- 
| nary routes and some not so well known, then through 
tion: that in the education of chil- | the Engadine to Munich and finally to Vienna—a most de- 
‘ave long begun—at the wrong end. | lightful journey. Mr. Knox has more than usual skill in 
libelluusly, that a Scotchman deals | searching out the distinctive features of the countries 


then, when the child has become! ready flow of language. 
sents it. ‘This does away, of course, Théatre Francais and have heard the three thumps which 
emoriziag which puts a child on the | precede the rising of the curtain, may learn from Mr. 
& reasonably clever parrot; it gives | Knox’s book that it is a relic of ancient days, and further, 
happy children in the place of infant | may even see the portrait of the stage-manager in the 
band that a child shall have asocia- | very act of producing them. The hats of the ‘Immortals 
both books enforce, means as the of the French Academy are depicted; a vivid description 
something quite differeut from the |of the Academy itself, its object and its meetings, is 
together in the average school-|given, besides sketcbes of some of the prominent 
individuality is respected, and the |members. He does not forget that Berne is situated on a 
‘ecording as the teacher is wise or | rock in the midst of the river Aar and that its bears once 
| devoured an English officer, nor that in French bathing 


r 


Cliloi that befozged one’s own child- | ous legends, stories or cu-toms or places of pilgrimage for 


defines the place of the magazine as being ‘‘in sympathy 
with every question bearing upon the present character 
and future development of the industrial, educational, 
social and political life of women.” 

The Woman’s Review is published monthly at 57 
Pierce Building, Boston, by the Woman’s Review Pub- 
lishing Company. 


‘Outlines of English Grammar, with Continuous 
Selections for Practice,’ by Harriet Mathews (Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Co.), gives a number of selections from 
good literature and omits the examples of faulty English 
that may be found in many grammirs; the author regard- 
ing truth ‘tas the best corrective of error.” The sentence 
is first considered, then the noun and the adjective; the 
verb coming later. Possibly the definition of a sentence 
as ‘‘the expression of a thought in words” would be better 
with the indefinite in place of the definite article; but 
definitions are proverbially dangerous. The lessons are 
preceeded by suggestions to the teacher. 


NEW EBOOKS. 


Our LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. Illustrated Poems and Stories 
Youngest Readers. 1892. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


How To TEACH WrirtnG. A Manual of Penmanship Designed 
to Accompany Appleton’s Standard Copy-Books. 7! Lyman 
D. Smith. New York: American Book Company. Price 50 c. 


Tue SECOND ESSAY ON THE EARL OF CHATHAM. By Lord 
Macaulay. New York: American Book Company. Price, 20 c. 





SHERBURNE House. By Amanda M. Douglas. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co, Price, 
$1.50. 


PRUE ANDI. By George William Curtis. Illustrated from Draw, 
ings by Albert Kdward Sterner. New York: Harper & Broth: 
ers. ston: For Sale by W. B. Ciarke & Co. 


Nimkrop & CO. By George Ohnet. Translated by Mary J. 
Serrano. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: For 
Sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, 50c. 


An EARTHLY PARAGON. A Novel. By Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
Illustrated by Frank V. Du Mont New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Boston: For Sate by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. By William lack. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Boston: For sale by W. B. Clarke & Uo. 


A TouR AROUND NEW YORK, AND My SUMMER ACRE. By John 
Fiavel Mines, LL.D. New York: Harper & brothers. Boston: 
For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Uo. 


THE PRAISE OF PARIS. By Theodcre Child. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


DaIsY MILLER: AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By Henry James, 
Jr. iliastrated from Drawi g by Huiry W. McVickar. New 
York: Harper & srothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke 
& Co. 





ity, simplicity and common. sense of | | the traveller. 
that the diffrence becomes nost | In his style, Mr. Kuox is happy, and his books appeal aot 


THE REAL AND IDEAL IN LITERATURE. By Frank Zvesten 
Stearns. Boston: J.G. Cupples Company. Price, $1.50 
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THE VOICE THAT CALLS. 


BY W. KE. HENLEY. 


Where forlorn sunsets flare and fade 
On desolate sea and lonely sand, 
Out of the silence and the shade 

What is the voice of strange command 
Calling you still, as friend calls friend 
With love that cannot brook delay, 
To rise and follows the ways that wend 

Over the hills and far away? 





Hark! in the city, street on street 
A roaring reach of death and life, 
Of vortices that clash and fleet 
And ruin in appointed strife, 
Hark to it calling, calling clear, 
Calling until you cannot stay 
From dearer things than your own most dear, 
Over the hills and far away, 


Out of the sound of ebb and flow, 
Out of the sight of lamp and star, 
It calls you where the good winds blow 
And the unchanging meadows are: 
From faded hopes and bopes agleam, 
It calls you, calls you night and day, 
Beyond the dark Into the dream 

Over the hills and far away. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL RITUAL. 





The last week gave us In Boston two interesting occa- 
sions, which illustrated admirably the dignity of the 
ritual of the Congregational churches, when it is carried 
out as their masters of ritual know how todo. One of 
these was in the installation of Rev. John Tunis in the 
care of the Church of the Saviour at Washington Village. 
The impressive solmnity of the whole service will make 
it long remembercd. It was introduced by an overture 
from the theme, ‘Adeste Fideles,’ admirably played upon 
the organ; and the successive bymns and anthems, ren- 
dered by a strong choir, or by the voices of a crowded 
congregration, were very impressive. The re-ordination 
of the pastor by the laying-on of hands, the right hand of 
fellowship, the charge to the minister and the charge to 
the people, followed in their order and must have im- 
pressed upon all present the sentiment, which the Con- 
gregational Church is forever attempting to impress, 
that all its members are kings and priests, and that theif 
consecration comes from the present Holy Spirit. 

The other service was the magnificent service at the 
dedication of the Mount Vernon Church, in its new 
‘meeting house,’ as the fine phrase of the evening had it, 
on the corner of Beacon street and Independence Avenue. 
Tbe ehurch stands close on the riverside, a fact to which 
Mr. Gordon called attention most happily in the opening 
and in the close of his admirable sermon. The service 
here was so impressive that we are tempted to print the 
whole programme, as arranged by Dr. Herrick. It began 
with an invocation and the Lord’s Prayer, in which the 
people joined. There followed responsive readings from 
appropriate psalms, and the Apostles’ Creed, in which 
the congregation united. The choir sang a Te Deum, 
the Scriptures were read, and the congregation united in 
Bishop Coxe’s hymn, ‘O, where are kings and empires 
now?’ Ina solemn act of dedication, the people them 
selves, by their own voices, dedicated the house to the 
glory of God, to the honor of Jesus, to the praises of the 
Holy Spirit. The act of dedication and the response of 
the people were in the following words : 

Pastor.—To the glory of God, Our Father, by whose favor we have 
built this house: 
To the honor of Jesus, the Christ, Son of the Living God, 


Our Lord and Saviour: 
To pan of the Holy Spirit, Source of Life and 
Light: 


4 ; 

For worship in prayer and song; for the ministry of the 
Word; and for the celebration of the Holy Sacra- 
ments : 

For the free gift of life and salvation to all men; for 
instruction in righteousness; for the sanctification of 
the family; and for the gui:lance of childhooa: 

For the fostering of patriotism; for the training of con- 
science; and for aggression against evil: 

For the help of the neety; forthe promotion of brother- 
hood among men; and for bringing in the Kingdom 
of God everywhere: 

Humbly praying that God will accept our offering, and 
enable us to honor Him by a right use of this 
yoann 4 : 

People.—We, the poop e of this church, separating this house from 
all unhallowed and worldly uses, do now DEDICATE 
it, in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The service closed by the congregational singing of 
Bryant’s bymo, ‘O thou, whose own vast tem#le stands,’ 
and the benediction by Dr. Peabody of Cambridge. 

Additional interest was attached to the dignified ritual 
of the occasion by the fact that the clergy present, who 
sat in the large chancel of the church, were from several 
different communions of Christians. 

It may be mentioned here that the introduction into 
the Congregational Church of a form of service for 
dedication, in which the people share by the spoken 
voice, is due to the late Samuel Longfellow. In the 
dedication of the new church at Brooklyn, this respon- 
sive form was used for the first time among Congrega- 


general. The form which we have printed above is | 
drawn, as we believe, by Rev. Dr. Herrick. The good | 
wishes of all Boston attend Dr. Herrick and his con- 
gregation, for their prosperity in their new charch. 





Tufts College Notes. 
Work in all departments of the college is progressing 
favorably, the success attending several of the new steps 
taken quite justifying them. 
It is expected that the elementary course in Greek, 
established for those who had not studied it before enter- 
ing college, will easily cover in one year the ground usu- | 
ally covered by three years of High School work. 
The division of the Modern Language department, 
putting into the hands of an instructor all but the ad- 
vanced French, thereby giving much-needed relief to the 
head of the department, has proved a wise move; while 
the interest in the work which the new instructor has in- 
spired among the etudents promises well for the future 
both of the college and of the teacher himself. 
The co-educational departure seems as yet to have 
worked no injury. The young women who are doing the 
pioneer work this year are interested in their work and 
satisfied with their position, which of course will grow 
easier as more suitable provisions are made for them in 
the future. The feeling of opposition to them is as entirely 
forgotten as if it had never existed, their own class 
heartily including them in all its activities, putting them 
on committees when possible, and giving them a share of 
the offices. 


There have been three political clubs in the college 
the Republican outnumbering the Democratic four to one, 
with a small remainder making up the Prohibition club. 
The latter, however, in spite of its small numbers, bas 
been active, several lectures having been given under its 
auspices, one by the Rev. Mr. Banks and one by Dr. 
Miner. 
Mr. John Fiske delivered his interesting lecture on 
Columbus in Goddard Chapel a week or twoago, before a 
large audience. 
The ball team, under the skilful coaching of Mr. Bal- 
liet of Yale, has realized its possibilities to an extent 
which must gladden the heart of every loyal alumnus of 
Tufts, its victories over Wesleyan, Amherst and Brown, 
and its most honorable defeat on the fleids of Dart- 
mouth and Yale, making a record of which a much larger 
college need not be ashamed. The college needs a better 
field in order that the team may have one regular source 
of jincome from which it is now cut off—gate-money. 
Depending, as it does, entirely on subscriptions for sup- 
port seriously cripples it and limits its work. 

The Evening Party Association is arranging its plans 
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querie we have enjoyed for many a day; andM 
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chanical effects, exquisite scenic cet: 
provided with prodigal lavishness; and the res 
memorable carnival of sense-enjoyme: 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, that charm; 
Fencing Master,’ has rightly attracted «, 
At the Globe Theatre, ‘The Tar and thy. 
newed old successes. At the Park J 
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Stage Whispers Say: 
That Mr. Edeson could give many older actors p 
That it is a pity all Society Fads are not so j; 
and pleasant as that at the Tremont Theatre 
That Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay doesn't 
to the Family Circle. 
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bination on the Boston Theatre s‘age 


gins a Daly triumph. 
That the latest thing in stage entertainments |s 
Hibernianism !—the ‘midnight matinée.’ 





for the season, intending to give, as usual, six or eight 
dances in Goddard Gymnasium. 

Prof. Kingsley’s new house on the ‘Row’ is nearly com- 
pleted, so that in a week or two he will become a resident 
professor. 

It is hoped that there will be added this ycar, to the 
group of coilege buildings, a Manual Training School, a 
dormitory for women, and as many more as the gene- 
rosity of friends will allow. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


At the Boston Museum, last Saturday evening, 
‘School,’ Robertson’s light and gay little comedy, was 
given its first performance in twelve years or so. It is 
not a play which bears triumphantly the test of years; its 
incidents being highly conventional and its construction 
that of a period distinctly outgrown. But it is quaintly 
human, now,and then, and full of the surface sentiment 
and light wit dear to a matinée audience; so that its lease 
of life and favor has hardly yet run out. It is acted with 
a pleasant youthfulness and sincerity, and in several 
instances with notable grace and skill. Miss Hampton’s 
Naomi is a charming creation, rich in unspoiled girlhood, 
in delicate humor and humanity and tenderness. Mr. 
Edeson’s Poyntz, though played at moments with a some- 
what uncertain touch, is manly, merry and winning. Mr. 
Hamtel’s Beaufoy—inexplically, both from spelling and 
nationality, pronounced Beaufoi by all concerned—is 
earnest and honest, but played in too emotional a vein, 
and missing the airy touch of very light comedy. Miss 
Burress’s Bella is satisfactory—and at moments much 
better than that—up to the fourth act, when her person- 
ality undergoes a most amazing change, into a somewhat 
blasée woman of fashion. Mr. Wilson's Furintosh does 
not jar on old traditions—better them it could not! Miss 
Addison's Mrs. Sutcliffe is delightfully incisive and droll; 
Mr. Schiller’s Arux amusing though exaggerated, and 
Mr. Hudson's Dr. Sutcliffe rightly dignified and kindly. 
The school-girls are all capital, naive, bright, and weil 
individualized. ‘School’ will be withdrawn after the 
matinée of the 19th Inst., ‘Nerves’ and ‘Kerry’ being an- 
nounced for production on that evening. 

At the Tremont Theatre, Russell's Comedians have ap- 
peared in ‘A Society Fad,’ a farce -ccmedy of the variety 
show order. It has, however, something distinctly 
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That now the country is saved—or lost, according 
one’s point of view—the dramatic seasoa wil) be 


That frankly we dou't care whether School keeps of 


That Shakespeare and high kicking make a ran 


That ‘The Little Church Around the Corner,’ tes 


there is gratitude in ‘poor players.’ 


against such traditions as those of William Warr 
Dion Boucicault. 


{Annonncement and Chat concerning forthcoming | 
hereafter be found on Page 12.) 





Music. 


given in Chickering Hall Monday evening. 7h 


played the piano part in the Schuman concerto W 
delicacy. 

cert of the Adamowski Quartet in Chickeril 
Tuesday evening, and a pianoforte recital by Mi 
Geselschap, at Association Hall, Friday evening. 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTE 





a sixteen-page paper with this title of ‘Priso 
filled with selections from the latest and best 


Its primary design is to furnish clergymen wit! 
tions and facts for sermons on Prison Sunday 
but all who are interested in this class of sub) 
find it helpful. It will be sent free by mail to a 
cant. The office of the Association is at No. 
ton Square. 


the Popular Science Monthly (New York: D. 


delightful vein of her well-known book, ' 
parture.’ Dr. Wesley Mills treats of ‘The N 
Scientific Method in Education.’ basing his © 
what has been discovered as to the way 





resembling a plot, and one or two scenes worthy.a much-! brain receives and records impressions. and illt 


theory of the Congregational body that the use is now, more ambitious dramatic production; notably the little | it with diagrams of special areas in the brain. 


The Massachusetts Prison Association} has puo ' 
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& Co.) with a study of the mixed race of India, 
‘A Social De- 
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Music Hall was given over to pulitics last week, but 


harmony returns this evening with the fourth concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The programmeof 
this concert was announced last week. 

The second of the Kneisel quartet concerts ws 
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every point as perfect as the public has reason to 
of this combination of virtuosi. Mr. Clayton 
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r-Brunton ona novel subject, 
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eydied in the fle ld of mental science are 
att allt yt joseph Jastrow in a paper on ‘The 
pointe? ake ve Psychology.’ The question 
proviems OF be possible to pat together by chem- 
qpeiber it wilt see having life is discussed by M. 
si processes ego ier the title, ‘The Syathesis of 
iroand 58 s ae number begins anew volume. 
; ‘aaa peers opens the Magazine of Art (New 
an Pub. Co.) for November, or rather Mr. 
Yor’  nons che number with ao appreciative 
Ye ane artist. Tbose who know Van 
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made for a new bill. 
a ber of anew magazine, entitled Child- 
; A i for November 25. The editor is Dr. 
- Winterburn, assisted by Florence Hall, 
t rs are A. L. Chatterton & Co., New York. 
es that Childhood will not by any 
ii magazine. The intention is to make 
4 spirited exposition of the most living sub- 
id. and sketches and incidents of the 
; iren will be welcome to its pages, as 
Among contributors to 
ser are Julian Hawthorne, Prof. Lester F. 
,. D. Mayo, Prof. W. R. Wickes, Emma 
* Mae St. John Brandall and Kate Tannatt 
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verpment, Washington, by permission of 
. Brothers, has reissue! on plate paper 
the late George William Curtis, 


o Harper's Weekly. 
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- It is a process engraving, 
+c ofered atanomiaal price to subscribers to this 
Civil Service Reform League. 
R. M. Jonson is 
the frontispiece plate-portrait of Book 
— sdelphia) the same that prefaced the Appleton 
Dukesborough Tales.’ A sketch abridged 
the value of his work, and 
sia searly life in the ‘Cracker’ region of Georgia. 
\ portrait of ‘Margaret Sidney,’ the widow of the lat« 
D1 blisher, also appears ir this issue. The 
Bos ter from Mr. Dole, the ‘New Books’ by Tal 
Vijliams, the list, miscellany, etc., make up a read- 
able record of bookish doings. 
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eping for November (Springfleld: Clark 
Bri gives the opening chapter of an absorb- 
ag serial story by H. Annette Poole, with the title of ‘A 
Noble Girltood. Itis a story with a purpose, and that 
rpose rags directly along the lines of the home life, as 
persistently and practically set forth in the pages of 
from month to month; but it is 
essa beautifully written, strong and impres- 
ve, which every reader will follow with in- 
crasiog interest. There isin the current number a 
Thanksgiving flavor, as is to be expected, and 
Wee usual Aggregation of papers in relation to the home 
fe snd the various interests of which it is the center. 
The publishers of Littell’s Living Age (Boston: Littell 
Mferto new subscribers for 1893 the two Dum- 
owe 00 ining the powerful story, ‘Profit and 
Loss res Harris (editor of the Fortnightly Re- 
ndalso the numbers of 1892 published after the 
tipt of their subscriptions. 
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Before departing for his post as Minister to Russia, 
rew D. White left with the editor of the Popular 
a Mo mthly the manuse ript of an important paper in 
~~ “tare of Science series. It will appear, under the 
“¢ ‘From Magic to Chemistry and Physics,’ in the 
re ‘mber and January numbers of the monthly. While 
: “" mae: fet alte expects to revise his New Chapters in 
¢ of Science, for publication in book form. 
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What things are being 


It will contain a number | | 1892. 


ls,’ and a Medienes by Frank Vincent 


utterance 
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> Presidental Campaign of 1892,’ in the 
He speaks with 
_ points that are entirely new in the 
‘ssues, and his article is marked with Senet Sane. 
‘t purity of style for which Mr. Blaine 
1 the other side there is an article on 
tlook,’ by the Hon. W. F. Harrity, 
— dispassion : mocratic Natioual Committee. He 
ately, and urges many reasons for the 

cratic party will be restored to gain a collegiate or musical education. 
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reading. 


In view of the event, these form interesting | 


The first number of !a new quarterly, Employer and 
tmployed, appears under dat2 of ,October 15, publ shed | 
, by the Association for the Promotion of Profit Sharing 
‘and writen by Mr. Nicholas P. Gilman. Its purpose is 
the advancement of the work of this Association. The 
;Grst number is ,highly interesting and instractive. It is 
published from the press of George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin 
strect, Boston. 


Mr. Joseph E. Woods has produced avery attractive 
novelty in local weekly journalism in the Millis Life, the 
first issue bearing date of November 5, published at Mil- 
lis, Mass. It is acapital local paper, giving the week’s 
news of Millis together with the Boston market and 
other general while its special feature is an 
abundance of humorous drawings after the manner of 
the New York Life. 


news ; 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, 


Italian, Greek, 


Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJER. CARL FAELTEN, Director 


Masic, Elocation, Fine Arts, Literature. Second term 
begins Nov. 17. Offices open for regisiration Sept. 1. 
rree. FRANK W. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
593 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 

Thorough preparation for the Institute of Technology, for 
Business, und for College. Inallclasses, Special Students 
are received. Particular attention to Girls and Yoang Chil- 
dren. Unusualcareof health. The sixty-fourth annual cata 
logue sent on request. 

The class for training Kindergarten teachers is in charge 
of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

The bulldiag is s tuated ia the most elegant part of the city, and 
where there are no temptations to lead to bad habits. ; 


Calendar 


HALE, General Manager. 


SQSRKELEY SCHOOL, Y. M. C. A. 
FOR BUTH SEXES. 

A Graded Schoo! from lowest primary to full preparation for all 
collegiate institutions. Certificates received at college for either 
sex. Pupils received at eleven different colleges this season. 
Ninth year begins Sept. 26. 5 snd for catalogue. Open daily from 
9 to 4. TAYLOR, DE MEKRITTE & HWAGAR, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
BKRADFORD, MASS, 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical ard general course 
of study; also, p eparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


Wwe NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


WEST NEWTON: MASS. 


Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley ,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send. for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN'’S, West Newton, Mass. 


Guuece. OF CHEMISTRY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Training for service, elucational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist, Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showlng what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Ack wanes! School of sesame / , Ann Ar os Mich. 


yssisras ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

One of the beat academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 

Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., hd 





PAnvarn UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department ) 


BOSTON, MASS, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


| distributed. 


nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cos 
of materials. For information address 
Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 


MRS: THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. 
Four or six boarding pupils. Best instructio 


andcare. Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


66 THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL, 


CARROLL CO., ILL., 


Send for one—F REE. 


The twenty-fourth year of this achool begins the 28th of Sept. 
Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
| lectures, F recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
lts infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
| mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merels 


College Preparatory or 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC tells how 
students with small means can, by the‘PECUNIARY AID SYSTEM” 


COMMONW ee 9 








RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed withou 
| Interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 

| practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
} ofthe country. ‘Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
| ing for pubiie school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance providsd through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading Schoo! of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


P lease mention this Publication. 


First to teach 


OWARD SEMINARY, 

WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. A 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domesti 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an Llustrated circular. 


H. M. WILLARD, A. M 


Pastaan CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, ete. 
wowen practically educated. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., 


|] AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Exteusive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500a 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 


High-grade School for 


» Prine elpal. 


Jommercial Law, 
Young Men and 
No charge for situations furnished. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Bussey INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). 


FOREST HILLS, MASS, 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-03 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may bere be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information 

address Prof. FRANLIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian iife, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident trained purse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are | 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. ene panenatinairs 


BATES ES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 

FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 





——~ | James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 


Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wliliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their women otherwise. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
t | of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 
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BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Peaceful thy message, yet for struggling right, 

® When Slavery’s gauntiet in our face was flung, 

While timid weaklings watched the dubious fignt 
No herald’s challenge more defiant rung. 


Yet was thy spirit tuned to gentle themes 
, Sought in the haunts thy humble youth had 
known. 
Our stern New England’s hills and vales and 
streams,— 
Thy tunefal idyls made them all their own. 


The wild flowers springing from thy native sod 
Lent all their charms thy new-world song to 
fill,— 
Gave thee the may flower and the goiden-rod 
To match the daisy and the daffodil. 


Best loved and saintliest of our singing train, 
Earth’s noblest tributes to thy name belong. 
A lifelong record closed without a stain, 
A blameless memory shrined in deathless song. 
—{ Atlantic 


ABOUT MEN ANP 


WOMEN, 


CHAT 


HThe commission of the Columbian Ex- 
position has placed Rev. William Cc 
Winslow of Boston on the council in the 
department of philology. He was already 
on that in history and archeology, and he 
has been secured for a paper before the 
congress of the Woman's Branch of the 
Exposition. 

King George of Greece, who celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his marri- 
age a few days ago, is one of the most 
democratic monarchs in Europe. He loves 
1o walk about the streets of Athens nn- 
atiended, and to mingle with his subjects. 
He isa tall, handsome man, witha high 
forehead and a long, drooping mustache. 


The marriage cf Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, son 
of the famous author, and Mile. Bergliot 
Bjoernson, daughter of the poet and politi- 
cian, took place in Gudbranstate, Norway, 
on October 11, and excited great interest 
throughout the country. Owing to the 
sickness of M.ve. [bsen, the parents of the 
bridegroom were obliged to refrain from 
taking the long journey of eighteen hours 
tu Bjoernson’s country estate. October It 
was chosen for the celebration, as it was 

1¢ anniversary of the wedding of the 
Thiae's father and mother. Dr. Ibsenis a 
lawyer, and one of the most prominent of 
the younger politiciaus in Norway. 


Dr. Dvor&k, Director of the National 
Conservatory at New York, writes to Mrs. 
Thurber that the number of compositions 
submitted to the Conservatory in competi- 
tien for prizes is so great that he will be 
unable to aunounce the result of his exam- 
ination of them until March 14. 


Robert Grant, professor of astronomy 
in the University of Glasgow, who died 
recently at the age of seventy-eight years, 
studied jn Paris, under Arago and Lev- 
errier. He isc edited with being the first 
person to announce the existence of a 
continuous envelope about the sun, he 
having observed its scarlet waves on peaks 
from the Himalayas in 1860. 


Hubbard T. Smith, who wrote the music 
of ‘Listen to My Tale of Woe,’ is a clerk in 
the Treasury Department and a favorite 
in society at the capital. Heisa Hoosier 
by birth, and once travelleé in Francis 
Wilson's company. 


M. de Giers, Prime Minister of Russia, 
now on aleave of absence on account of ill 
health, according to foreign papers, will 
never again occupy his responsible place. 
The Czar, however, has asked him to re- 
main at the head of the diplomatic body as 
long as he lives, just as did Gortschakoff, 
after relinquishing a great part of his 
power. 


Edwin Booth, the actor, who has been 
stopping at the Laurel House in Lakewood, 
N. J., has returned to New York. Mr. 
Booth has not gained any in health during 
his stay at Lakewood, and he flnaliy de- 
cided to go to New York to place himself 
under the care of his family physician. 


King Oscar of Sweden celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as a doctor of 
philosophy last month. As a Duke of 
Ostgothland, the University of Lund con. 
ferred that degree upon him a quarter ora 
century ago, in recog sition of his services 
to literature and science. His Majesty spent 
the day at the university, and allowed the 
Bishop of Fleusburg to place again a 
wreath of laurel upon bis brow. 


Mr. J. H. Gabbin, of the British Lega- 
tion, Tokio, Japan, has completed the third 
and final volume of his ‘Dictionary of 
Chinese-Japanese Words.’ Since her con- 
tact with Christianity and western civili- 
zation, Japan has been obliged to double 
her vocabulary of terms, and even a native 
who spoke his own tongue fluently in 1855 
could not be understood in public discourse 
to-day were he to venture beyond .merely 
domestic themes. 


Mrs. Joseph Jefferson, who travels with 
her husband from city to city, says she en 


| joys the experience, although it is not con- 


ducive to a fondness for home life. 


Professor Angelo Heilprin, who con- 
ducted the Peary relief expedition, has just 
been lecturing in Philadelphia on Arctic 
exploration, and expresses the belief that 
the North Pole will be discovered within a 
few years. 


2y the will of the late Hon. William As- 
pinwall of Brookline, all the books in the 
modern languages that have belonged to 
Mr. As*inwail’s library are given to the 
Troster of the Brookline Pablic Library ; 
while the town is al-o toerect, from a fund 
left by the testator, a monument to Isaac 
Gardner, the only Brookline minute-man 
who was killed by the British troops on 
April 19, 1775 


The Emperor of Japan, sccording to 
foreign papers, will visit Europe next year, 


to the United States. A nephew of the 
Emperor 1s serving as a Lieutenant in the 
German navy at present, and several other 
members of his family have stadied in 
Europe. 


has failen heir to $100.000 by the death of 


dad, Cul. 


is expected to make a visit in Philadelphia 
next summer, when he comes to 
country to attend the Worl d’s Fair. 
in North and South Americain benevolence 
is about @10,000,000, 


Benjamin F. Clarke, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, will be the acting Pre-ident of 
Brown University while President Andrews 
is in BKRorope attending the International 
Monetary Conference. 


The cho'ce of Dean Goltz for vice-presi 
dent of the Supreme Protestant Ecclesias- 
tical Council of Prussia is not regarded as 
helping the Orthodox party in Germany, 
which has just undertaken to persecute 
Professor Harnack, one of the ornaments 
of the Theological Faculty of the Berlin 
University, on account o. his recent remark 
‘that it would be wise of the 


one,” 


Ex-Gov. Merriweather of Kentackv, who 
was Henry Clay’s successor in the United 
States Senate, celebrated bis ninety-third 
birthday at Louisville last week. 


Mr. George E. Vincent, Vice Principal of 
the Chautauqua system, has jast re urned 
from England, where he has been secaring 
attractions for the next season of Chautau- 
qua. His mis<ion took him to some of the 
best known literary men of the day, and it 
is expected that among next year’s lectur- 
ers before the Chantaugua will be Prof. 
Henry Drummond, who wasin this country 
four years ago, and James Matthew Barrie, 
author of ‘A Window in Thrams.” 


Mr. J. B. Linco'n is the first Democratic 
Candidate to be elected to the Legis!ature 
from the 4h Plymouth district, carrying 
the district by a majority of 200. 


The Duke of Veragua, the descend aut of 
Columbus, who has promised to visit 
America as the guest of the Nation next 
year, has received the famous order of the 
Golden Fleece fr m the Queen Regent of 
Spain. The decoration was given to bim, 
Spanish papers say, as a recompense for 
the little attention paid to him during the 
Columbus Celebration, in Spain. The 
Golden Fleece is one of tne most famous 
orders in Europe, and is worn, as a rule, 
by members of ruling families. 


A bronze statue of the late Albert Pike, 
the eminent Free Mason, has been promis: d 
to the Supreme Council of the Scotish Rite 
Masons by Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie. It 
will be her own work, and the casting is to 
be done under her eye and at her own ex- 
pense. 


“Tennyson’s knowledge of nature—na- 
ture in every aspect—was very great,” 
writes Mr. Theodore Watts in the Athe- 
neum. ‘‘His passion for ‘star gazing’ has 
often been commented upon by readers of 
his poetry. Since Dante no poet in any 
land hasso loved the stars. He had an 
equal delight in watching the lightning; 
and I remember being at Aldworth once 
during a thunder-storm, when I was 
alarmed at the temerity with which he per- 
sisted, in spite of all remonstrances, in 
gazing at the blinding lightning. For 
moonlight effects he had a passion equally 





who know this to remember that he passed 
jawsyin the light he so loved—in a room 
where there was no artificial light—voth- 


| ing to quicken the darkness bat the light of | A Personal Word. 
the full moon (which somehow seems to! The Sh 


‘shine more brightly at Aldworth than any- 

where else in Envland;) and that on the 
face of the poet,as he passed away, fell 
that radiance in which he so loved to bathe 
it when alive.” 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


and may be induced t» extend his journey | 


It is reported that actor Eagene Robinson | 


his unc.e, Col. David Robinson, at Trini- | and 


Baron Hirsch, the Hebrew philanthropist, | tropic 


this | 
Phe | respect from the loggerheads surrounding 
amount of money he has already invested | it, comes within his range of vision. 


Charch to 
replace the Apostolic Creed by a shorter | 


How Sponges are Gathered. 





Arrived at what he fancies may prove a 
profitable ground, the captain of a sponging 
schooner sends ovt aboat to investigate, 
meantime standing offand on ctntila dis- 
covery is reporte!. Then all hands save 
only the cook, or, if sheis a large ve-sel, 
the captain and cook, tamble into the small 
boats and the fishing—if fishing it can be 
valled—is begun. 

The vessel has towed astern just half as 
maoy boats as she has men in her crew, 
and now two men are assigned to each 
beat. One of them stands weil aft and 
sculls with a long oar, while the other 
bends lows over one of the gunwales ina 
mort constrained position, and with his 
head buried in a water-gla-~s eagerly scans 
the bottom as he is moved slowly over it. 
The water-glass is simply a wooden bock- 
et, having a glass bottom, thatis held an 
inch or se below the ruffled surface, and 
in these clear waters plainly reveals all 
submerged objects toa depth of forty or 
fifty feet. Asa further ald in overcoming 
| ripples or mod+rate waves, each small boat 
| is provided witha bottle of oil so hang 
| Over the bow as to slowly drip its contents 
| juto the water. 

Through his 
sees darting 


magic glass the observer 
fish, richly tinted sea-faus 

feathers, branching coral, gorgeous 
j}anemones, bristling sea porcupines, and 
| the myrvad other curious tenants of these 
wa'‘ers. While seeing these he 
makes no sign, untila small dark object 
that, to the ontrained eye, differs in no 


hen, 


| without removing bis gaze, he reaches for 
the long-handled sponge-hook or rake 


lying behind him, and using it with one 
hand quickly tears from the bottom a 
black, sifmy mass, that he triumphantly 
pronounces to be a sheeps’-wool or grass 
sponge of the first quality. 


The Berlitz Schools of Languages. 


The Berlitz Method of instruction in 
| languages is now recognized throughout 
the civilized wor'd. In this country, the 
first of the Berlitz Schools was established 
in May, 1878. Its unprecedented success led 
to the opening of branches in a pumber of 
Amer can cities. The fame of these schools 
soon found its way to Europe and caused 
some of its mo-t renowned educators to 
induce Prof. Berlitz to extend his work to 
) the principal cities of that continent where 
| now the superiority of the Berlitz Method 
has been fully established. 

The students receiving instruction in the 
Berlitz schools number, on an average, 
several thousand. They belong to tbe best 
society, to the leading literary circles, and 
have, without exception, expressed their 
appreciation of the work done by this in- 
st tation. The peculiar organization and 
the «xtension of these schools, so in i- 


to the stud-nts numerous advantages 
afford. d by no other school and certainly 
by no private teacher. 

The Berlitz schools employ a special 
method and text books which represent the 
labor of years and are continually im- 
proved by the practical experience of the 
school faculty. The Berlitz 
taught first. 


The stadns 


gress made is in proportion to the time 
devo'ed t> the study, students taking only 
a short course will have acquired a soffi- 
cient knowledge of the language to enable 
them to understand and to make themselves 
understood in the foreign tongue. 

In the Berlitz schools each teacher in- 
Structs only in hs mother tongue. This, 
together with the fact that only teachers 
of superior education and entirely pure 
pronunciation are engaged, offers to stu- 
dents the guarantee of tne best instruction. 
Ever. student receives instruction from a 
number of different teachers, so as to be- 
come accustomed to different vuices and 
gestures, and more or less vocabularies. 
bis isa very important, though generally 
neglected element in studying the modern 
tongues, 

The Berlitz Schoolia Boston is located 
at 154 Tremont street. 
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mately connected with one another, assure | 


method is so | 
arranged that the most u-efal is always | 
acquire a| 
know!edge of conversation in the very short- | 
est period and though, ef course, the pro- | 
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UNION: ‘SQUARE. HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

he restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 


Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev. seconds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. Rates} 
4 32.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. mpm Proprietor. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Newly Refitted ia Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnesement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the ow: 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 





Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop.,, 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth} Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on ee 





Bipans Tabules : for sour r stomach. 


YIDEGI ES 





“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 


M.C.A.CIGAR 


B.Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 





GoopDRIcH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon sereae, 

° Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy ; 

special facilities ; ‘author of Goodrich on Vivorce, 
with Jaws of all States in press. 


LV. DL WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon, Orders by mail or expres 
5 este attended to. 











DLXON BROS., 
4l and 42 Commercial Whar. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT AND CHAT. 
A very notable and delightfal event of 
the literary season will be Mrs. Erving 
Winslow’s reading of Shakespeare's ‘Tem- 
pest,’ at Pierce Hall on Monday morning 
at eleven o'clock. Incidental music, includ- 
ing many of the quaint compositions by 
Arre, will be given by Mr. Arthur Thayer 
and his pupils. On Thursday of next week 
Mrs. Winslow will lecture on the earlier 
Stuart dramatists, with illustrative read- 
ings from Webster, Massinger and Ran- 
dolph. 


‘School’ will be given but seven more 
preformances at the Boston Museum. On 
Saturday evening next, the 19th inst., 
‘Nerves,’ a merry farce-comedy, will be 
produced, to be preceded by the charming, 
emotional one—act play, ‘Kerry.’ 

‘Babes in the Wood’ will hold the Boston 
Theatre stage until further notice. The 
brilliant spectacle is doubtless destined for 
a long and memorable ran. 


‘A Society Fad’ will pay a long visit at 


the Tremont Theatre, and has already 
proved itself a welcome guest. 
New attractions add weekly to the 


unabated popularity of ‘1492’ at the Park 
Theatre. 

We are glad to learn that we are to have 
an opportunity to hear Mr. Spaulding’s 
lectures on the Italy of the Old World and 
our American Italy. Our readers will re- 
member that Mr. Warner gave to Califor- 
nian the name, ‘Our Italy ;’ certainly the two 
regions have some striking points of sim- 
jlarity. Mr. Spaulding’s Lowell Lectures 
on Rome and Pompeii are well remembered. 
He is one of those speakers who has not 
only first-rate stereoscopes to show, but 
first-rate sense with which to illustrate 
them. The Boston lectures are to be de- 
livered on Thursday evenings and Saturday 
afternoons, at the Union Hall in the Chris- 
tian Union bnilding. 


Lottie Collins, the much advertised and 
long anticipated § ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ 
dancer, will make her first appearance inp 
Boston at the Colum bia Theatre next Mon- 
day evening, when she will dance between 
the second and third acts of that amusing 
comedy, ‘The Family Circle.” The p'ay is 
the joint work of Alexandre Bisson and 
Sydney Rosenfeld. Mr. Bisson’s name fs 
remembered in connection with ‘Mr, Wil- 
kinson’s Widows,’ while that of Sydney 
Rosenufeld’s is familiarly known to amuse- 
ment goers. The play ran several weeks at 
the Columbia Theatre last season. It 
treats of the present time, the action of the 
first act being laidin New York, while the 
remaining two acts are supposed to take 
place in Newport. It is to be played by 
ove of Charles Frohman’s excellent com- 
panies, including such well kaown people 
as H. Thompson, Frank Barbeck, 
Thomas Burns, Harry Miils, Kate Meek, 
Nanette Comstock, and Grace Stewart. 
‘The Family Circle’ will be preceded by 
‘Young Love's Dream,’ a dramati ation in 
one act of Char es Dickens’ story, ‘Boots at 
the Holly Tree Inn,’ by Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. For the interpretation of 
this charmipg work that clever juvenile 
actor, Wallie Eddinger, (who will be re- 
called for his clever work as the original 
Little Lord Fauntieroy) will be seenin the 
leading r6le. 

The cast of Augustus Thomas’ uew play, 
‘Surrender,’ to be produced for the first 
time on any stage at the Columbia Theatre, 
Nov. 21, has been completed. The players 
engaged in the production will be Louis 
Aldrich, W. H. Crompton, Burr McIntosh, 
Clement Bainbridge, Robert Ayling, Henry 
Woodruff, Alf Loman, Charles Green, 
Frank Cummings, H. D. Blakemore and 
Rose Eytinge. Mirian O'Leary, Maud 
Banks, Elaine Eilson, Florence Robe: tson 
and Kate Busley. ‘Surrender’ will be pro- 
duced under the stage direction of E. W. 
Presbrey, who has been for years the stage 
manager of A. M. Palmer’s stock company. 


Evans and Hoey, with their rejuvenated 
‘Parlor Match,’ bave been playipg to the 
capacity of the Bowdoin Square Theatie 
aud remain one week longer, beginning on 
Monday evening. 
tue ‘Bank at Monte Carlo,” as sung by Mr. 
Hoey, is immensely amusing. Mr. Hoey 
gings ,the song in bright red kid gloves, a 
very ample coaching coat, and an Alpine 
hat of broad check pattern. He is one of 


those happy artists whom men like at sight. | 


Evans and Hoey are assisted by that clever 
little lady, Minnie French, and a company 
of 23 people, every member of which is an 
artist. Hallan and Hart follow, Nov. 21, 
with their new play, ‘The Idea,’ which is 
said to have made a great Western success. 


The 100th performance of the brilliant 
and delightful ‘1492’ was celebrated at the 
Park Theatre, last Monday evening. It 
was a gala occasion and the house was 
crowded to its capacity by one of the most 
fashionable and cultured audiences that has 
ever assembled of a Boston play house, As 
a testimonial in regard to Mr. Rice, a num- 
ber of promiuent Bostonians went upon 
the stage during the second act and miogled 
with the gay throng of the Madison Square 
acene, The souveuvit was in the form of a 


| 


‘Toe {Man Who Broke | 


graphs of Manager Rice, 
and Composer Pflueger, reproductions of 
flash light photographs and scenes from 
‘1492,’ a complete record of its stage per- 


j 
| formance, full cast of characters, and a 


historically correct and most entectaingly 
| written account of the discovery of Amer- 
| ica by Columbus. In compliance with a 
| very evident popular demand, Manager 
| Rice has arranged to give a few special 
| Wednesday matinee performances of ‘1492,’ 
| the first on Wednesday, Noy. 10. 

| The deligbtfal Sunday evening concerts 
| which are given regularly at the Park 
| should be not forgotten. They are alike en- 
joyable to the school and muscian and the 
lover of popular melodies. 


One week from tomorrow evening, at 
the Grand Opera Houve, the famous Tor- 
bett Concert compauy will present one of 
their interesting entertainments. Miss 
Ollie Torbett, an accomplished violinist, is 
the head of the company. 


The successfulrun of ‘The English Rose’ 
at the Museum is recalied by the announce- 
ment that this popular drama will com- 
mand attention atthe Grand Opera House 
following the engagement of Mr. Charles 
T. Ellis. Mr. Proctor announces that the 
piece will he givena very elaborate pro- 
duction. 


‘Count Casper,’ a new comedy drama 
brought out early this season by the popu- 
lar singing comedian, Mr. Chas. T. Ellis, 
will be next week’s attraction at the Grand 
Opera House. It is well known tn this 
city that Mr. Ellis built up a strong and 
lasting reputation in ‘Casper, the Yodler,’ 
and in his new play it is predicted that he 
will duplicate his former successes in 
Boston. ‘Count Casper’ is a drama of 
three acts, pleasantly constructed and 
having an entertaining and interesting 
plot. It affor’es Mr. Ellis excelleat oppor- 
tunities forthe display of his versatility as 
a comedian and singer. The company has 
been chosen with great care for the c=pec- 
ial r6les in the drama. Mr. James Vin- 
cent, who will play a leading part, is well 
known in this city and for years was the 
stage manager of one of Boston's princi- 
pal playhouses. Mi-s Marion Ballou, a 
Boston girl, is also a member of the com- 
pany and her work in therdé'le of Rose 
Comstock has been pronounced remarkably 
clever. 


The comic opera, ‘Tar and Tartar’ will 
begin at the Globe Theatre its second and 
last week, commencing Monday evening 


next. New songs will be introduced by 
Annie Myers, Wm. Pruet'e, Matilda Cot 
trelly. Fred Frear, who assumes the lead- 


ing role of Muley Hassan, is undoubted'y 
one of our leading opera comedians. His 
style is of that genial, effervescing charac- 
ter which is snre to make him popular. 
Although Mr. Frear is yet a young man, he 
has essayed many leading c:medy parts 
and has been identified in many comic 
opera successes. In creating newrdé'es Mr. 
Frear was vever known to make a failure 
In the character of Muley Hassan, the shi; - 
wrecked sailor, his latest happy effort, he 
has scored one of the successes of the 
season. 


Since the reign of farce-comedy was in- 
augurated, there rarely has been gathered 
together a stronger company both in point 
of number and talent than that headed by 
Messrs. Charlie Reed gud Willie Collier, 
and which will present at the Hollis Street 
Theatre next Monday the latest and one 
of the greatest of farce-comedy successes, 
‘Hoss and Hoss.’ Ever since farce-comedy 
became popular, both Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Collier have been considered by managers 
as great ‘catches.’ Notable among the 
characterizations are Miss Helen Reimer as 
the wife of Judge Hoss; Miss Adele Far- 
rington as Sue Bertle, and Miss Helen 
Collier as Annie Rooney. Miss Collier as 
a ‘tough girl’ is said to be very funny. 
The Bowery ball atthe end of the second 
act invariably is redemanded half a dozen 
times. Following Reed aud Collier comes 
BE. H. Sothern, supported by Miss Virginia 
Harned, with his new play, ‘Capt. Letter- 
blair.’ 














| The Pentagon Club. 


| The Pentagon Club, of which Mr. Robert 
|H. Derrah is manager, will give its first 
| Social in Berkley Hal', Odd Fellows Build- 
jing, next Tuesday evening, November 15. 
Baldwin’s Orchestra of seven pieces will 
furnish ,the music, and Mr. William Tufts 
will cater. The floor will be under the 
charge of Mr. G. A. Danielson, assisted by 
Mr. H. J. Neal, J.S. Gilby and Mr. J. J. 
Sides. This is the second social which Mr. 
Derrah has mavazed, and we have no 
doubt, that it will be as enjoyable and as 
successful as was the first. 








The Berlitz School of Languages, 154 
Tremont St., will resame today, Nov. 12, 
the series of readings, lecttres and plays 
which have met with so great a snccess 
last and former years. They will be held 
this year atthe Y. M. C.U., 48 Boylston 
St.; today’s performance will be two 
comedies: ‘‘Les Deux Sourds” in French 
and *‘Nein” in German. 
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richly decorated book, containing photo- | 4 Well-Known Clergyman of Concord | 
Author Barnet | 


N. H. Writes as Follows: 


Concorp, N.H., July 10, 1892. | 


James W. Foster.—Dear Sir: My 
| wife was greatly troubled with salt rheum 
|}on her bards and arms. 


| best physicians of the city without relief. 


| Then tried several advertised medicines | 
with but little if any change for the better. | 
Last spring she visited the village of Bath; | 


while there learn d of Lady Poor Ointment 
and its remarkable cures. She was induc- 
ed to makea trial cf it and after taking 
less than a box jis apparently cured, months 
have passed ard s_e has had little if any 
trouble with it since. Not on!y were the 
blotches removed but also the terrible 
itching, burning sensation, which wsaally 
follows so many so-called cures of the d's- 
ease. She now cheerfully recommends it 
to all who sofferfrom the dread disease. 
The name of the writer wii be given on 
application to the proprietors. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


#9MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has boen 
us@lvy mothers for their children teething. It 
southesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
pain cureswind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Diarrhea. 2%c. a bottie. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the worki. Be sure and ask for “Mrs 
WINSI Ow'S SOOTHING SyRurP.” 


DESIRED INFORMATION, 


We desire to impress upon the minds of the 
public the superiority of tue service offered by the 
Wisconsin Central Lines between Chicago and 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
all points in the Northwest. Two fast trains leave 
Chicago daily for St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth 
with Pullman Vestibu'led Drawing Room Sleepers 
and Coaches of jatest design. Its Dining Car 
Service is unsurpassed. This the public is tavited 
to judge for itself. It is the only roate to the 
Pacific Coast over which both Pultman Vestibuled 
first-class, and Pullman Tourst Cars are oper 
ated from Chicago via St. Paul without change. 

Pamphiets giving valuable information can be 
obtained free upon application to your nearest 
ticket agent, or to JAS. C. POND, General Passen- 
ger and Ticket Agent, Culcago, I). 


KUNIS 
- Thoroughly made:Tast” 
colors:Perfect filling: May be 
found on our counters.inall 
Variclics of styles: prmariense 
25. 30. 35 VOLS. 
Blues, Blacks.Browns.’ 
: Drab.Green. Dahlia. -J 


-AShumang(o 


Novelties of 


China abd Glass, 


We have now on exhibition many new, 
also old. standard patterns of 


UMBRELLA AND CANE HOLDERS, frow 


Minton, Doulton, Burmantoft’s, and 
India China. 


TOILET SETS, new colors, adapted to 


modern taterior Bedroom decorat‘on. 


CUSPADORES and Floor Vases of the 


new Doulton leafage design; also old 
India China. 


CHOCOLAT AND COCA POTS from 
the Royal Worcester, Havilands, 
Doultons. 


JARDINIERES for holding plant pots; 
more than 100 kinds to choose from; 
new shades of pink, turquoise, 

low, chocolate, olive, ete. With 

pedestals or separate. All sizes, 
| costing from lowest up to $150.00 
each. 


RICH CUT AND GILDED GLASSWARE 





wi LIVERY 





yel- 








in hocks, finger-bowls, vases, appolli- | 


} 
| 
| naris pitchers, etc. 
} 


Inspection Invited. 


Jones, MeDutfee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


She consulted the 


OCT. 5 to DEC. 3. 





NOVEMRER 2, we 
AMUSEMENTs, 
Mechanics’ Building Boste ’ 
" a. 
DAILY SA. ¥, te &e ’ 
MACHINERY IN OPERATIOy 
GRAND ELEctRIx AL EXurer 
BAND AND ORGAVicoNcERT, 
Domestic Science ©) Departmen; 
FREE COOKING LE TURES DAILY 
SPACIOUS ART GALL 
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ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Nov. 14, 


WEEK OF 


“TAR AND TARTAR: 


NEXT ATTRACTION 
Coghian in ‘DIPLOMACY 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Mr. R. M. FIELD 
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SQUARE 
THEATRE 


: Mana 


Monday, Nov, 4. 
SECOND AND LAST WEEK 


EVANS AND HOEY, 


IN SERIES 


A PARLOR MATCH 


Evenings at8. Mats. Wed 
Next Attraction—Hallen and Hart. 


‘PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE... eeceeecesecesee M anager 
F. E. PIPER.....-..+-++ Bus Manag 


RICE’S| ALL 


Production of THE 


1492'iRace. 


Every Evening at 7.45. Saturday Maur 
Nov. 13—Eighth of Rice’s Sunday ¢ 


ag Special Wednesday Matinees, com- 
mencing Nov. 16. 


“GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. 480 Manager 


and Sat. at? 
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Week of November 14. 


HE GERMAN SINGING COMEDIAN 
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In his New Comedy Dr 


and the following High ‘ 


NN. Europe's Greatest 
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—_{tarper’s Weekly, 
Ata Five-o’ Clock Tea. 


»Mr.bdward Ful r’s novel, ‘Tne Com- 


wilions of Men,’ now appearing | 
gene ts the Providence Journal, there | 
De ae vert bright pictures of life and | 
ee Here is an episode of a five 
* 7 , ’ 
k tea Bos I 
jor sav vou are going!’ 
sa Tredw Chere were tWy oF | 
ae vogng men about her, and she was 
4 yartiaily upouthemail. **Why, 
a “s an many pe ple who haven't met 
va Yrs Ch t she called, as that 
, tet you musto’t let Mr. 
Mgrs go 5° 
y won ced at the young man’s 
face and took in the situation at a 
vapre. She had been rather th ugh less ; 
he wasso used to having ber caliers look 
slut themselves at she had Jorgotten 
the embarrassment of bis Pusiltlon as a 
— yer, to whom even the simplest 
social obser VaCes inust be strange. “On, 
J capoot hloe of letting you get away 


"she said, laying &@ detaining hand up- 
oo pisarm. “Whenso many arrive all at 
sce, ove ig apt to forget about the rest. 
and was talking abvut that wonderful 
poem of Browning's, Mr. Siudge the Medi- 
>’ with Mr. Pinkerton, You must know 
y) Mr. Pinkerton is—Albert Hazard 
poserton. He reads Browning exquisik- 
» Hewaswith Miss Tredweil when you 
yee in. He wants to Know you.” Mrs. 
ast a rapid glance about the rvom. 
s talking to Miss Linley. How 
ke Miss Linley? She's a remark- 
gblegirl, She's at Harvard—in the Annex, 
yo tnow. They say she isa wonderful 
getbemsticlan. Here comes Mr. Alien. 
Qh, you must meet him—Mr. Orrin Fox 
Mim, who got out that lovely bvok’ 
found ee Zodiac in Rhyme.’ Have you 
iow articles of his ou ‘The Confu- 
sow of Sex’in the Northern Review? | 
dest agree with him, but they are im- 
pease!) clever; you ought to read them. 
Ms Allen, 1 have been waining Mr. 
Baretta not to believe What you say against 
as Women. 

Mr, Barretta will not believe that I could 
sy an)tulng against some women,” said 
Mr. Allen with a bow. Then he extended 
uishaod tothe young man. ‘‘{’m glad to 
make your acyuaintance,” he said. 

Mir. Allen is interested in Socialism—as 
a0 intelectual movement,” said Mrs. Chil- 
wo. Then some one came up to speak to 
ont the two men were thus left to- 
ether 
; Tes [want to havea long talk with you 
shee question, said Mr. Allen. “We 
wea! uch of a chance here. You must 
come out to Brookline and see me.” 

* i om afraid that I'ma poor band at 
ae Beary said Baretta. The other 
pets te Nee aon put him more at 
ah ad been hitherto, but he 
‘sought of his former blunders and resoly- 


ed to feel his way discreet ly, 
i) | ° 
neh +, Wel, you will ind timesome day. I 
mar you do 4 great deal of good among the 
— Classes. Of course that’s the thing, 
a Mil~practical help. With all due 
mt and the rest, [don't think 
~ Ua see the Socialistic 
vialis reorgani 
of sociery in our day.” a 
. ning. b€ Bearer than most people thi... 
ty Fexcoang come with me among tbe 
nt . 485€8, 48 you cali them, and under- 
er the Miserable conditions of their 
ane you might be more willing to 
ny em With seeing the way of escape.” 
if you are 
Pe. , j sure thatit is a 
_ * eovape. But pardon me for offend- 
oe hy ree lil-jadged phrase. [t’s 
ey 0D Ventional 
B, dont you ren fashion of Putting 
KD ” exclair 
Miter laimed Baretta somewhat 
oe ts one of bi 
¥lDg WO abolish. = omnes Ses He 


Mr. Ali lano} 
Would <9 haga good-humoredly. *‘I 
iy * 40r Socialism if it would 





‘Ah, Ves— 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


7 SIASCONSET. Watt-Jones. She spells her name witha 


hyphen—no one conld ever find out why. 
Probably you've heard of her.” 
“What does she do?” asked Baretta, 


| whom this satiric commentary upon his 


neighbors was beginning to mollify. 
“Oh, thatis whata good many of us 


| would like to know. All these women in 
Boston who write mske a tremendous cack- 


ling at times,but somehow or otherthe nest 
always seems to be empty.” 
“IT hope you don't include Mrs. Chilton 


in that category.” 
“One alwa,s excepts one’s hostess,” 
said the other manu gravely. 


Dr. Bull's Cough Syrap has always been 
kept ap to the standard. It is the same it 
was forty years ago, the best sold. 
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New York. 


“ Poor baby!” Everybody 


ireaten thin children. 


Let us send you a book 
about thinness. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1, 


There is nothing in a phy- 


life that gives him 


more satisfaction than seeing 
the prompt effect of Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil in 
bringing back plumpness and_ | 
color to thin and pale chil- | 


sad picture. Noone | 


but the physician appreciates | 


knows what dangers | 
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CHESTER 


AYLOR 
6.0.1 WHISKIES 
Cuaranteed PURE. 

Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature ————— 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 





H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 





It is absolute! 
tity costs tent 
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KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease, 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


SHE Ear LA 
MaKe HEN®. cs. 


Ifyou can’t get it send to us. Ask first. 
Sample for % cts, Five@t. Large 2 1-4 Ib. can $1.20, Six, 
cans $5. Exp’ paid. Sample “ Best PouLtry Paren” free, 
Farm-Poultry one year (price 50c.) and large can $1.50, 
1.8. JOHNSON & Cv.,22 Custom House St., Boston, Maas. 


pure, Highly concentrated, In quan 
of acenta day, No other kind is like it, 


CONDITION POWDER 





POOR’S OINTMENT 


Stops itching and bleeding Piles; 
Cures salt rheum, scaly eruptions, 
sore eyes, old sores, scrofulous dis- 

















establishment in the 
A single purchase 










658 Washington 


Ladies, write for 








and Upholstery. 


In guality, in var 
we are not successfully rivalled by any 


John H, Pray, Sons & Go., 


(Opp. Boylston Street.) 


our new book, 
* Hints on House 
Sent free. Mention this paper. 









tety, and in price 


United States. 
will convince you. 





St., BOSTON. 


Furnishing.” 
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U. 8. Government Bonds at par.... $850,000 00 
City and Town Bonds (in Mass.) at 

“COM con coccececccocssececs ee 963,500 00 
896,908 98 
Time LOANS «.-c-ceseee ceneeerceees 8,212,833 85 
Demand Loans 1,928,800 00 





Cash in Office and Banke in 
TRAIT 0 bo 000. 000e'esovccccece ges 8,318,477 42 
EXXPOMBE ..- 0+ eee eeseeseecreeecececs 44,925 11 
Expense Railroad Co.’8..-+++ -.++++ 126 75 
$16,215,567 09 

LIARULITIES. 
Capital St0CK. seeseseerereeeereres $1,000,000 00 
Guarantee Fund......-- seesvorceece 1,000,000 00 
Profit and LOBB....eeceeseeereseeees 104,607 72 

[nteTest.....6 cecceeeseeee 194,776 93 


44,226 90 

239,003 83 
Commissions. ++..+seecresesseeeceess 2,086 04 
Deposits. ...+++++25+++++ 13 684,409 40 

For payment of Bonds, ¥ 

Coupons, &c.-..+-.. 46,949 73 

Sinking Funds, Rail- 








TORS. os cseeeeerceees 136,475 37 
——— 13,867,834 50 
Expense Railway Co.’8.-++++++++++ 235 00 
Dividends. ...++++++ PTT TIT ETT 1,800 00 





$16,215,567 09 


WM. ENDICOTT, Jn., President, 


SUFFOLK, 88. 


them, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


95 MILK ST., Boston, Oct. 27, 1892. 
Income Bond Conversion. 
CIRCULAR 68. 

Holders of UNION TRUST COMPANY’S TRUST 
RECEIPTS for INCOME BONDS deposited can 
now receive new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS 
“A” BONDS, in exchange therefor, upon applica- 
tion at Agencies of Atchison Company: 

UNION TRI ST COMPANY of NEW YORK 
80 Broadway, New York, 

UNION TRUST COM PANY of NEW YORK, 
At 05 Milk Street, Boston, 
BARING BROS, & CO., LI MITED, 
London, England. 








eases. scalds, burns, chapped bands 
and lips and other skin troubles 
Spruce gum and the pure eweet 


For accommodation of holders who have been 


convert their Income Bonds, the time for deposit 





extracts of the forest make it an 


» agreeable remedy. For sale by all 


druggists, or sent on receipt of 25c., 
Foster & .0., Bath,N. H. Sold by 


the following wholesale druggists: Carter, Carter 
win & Co., Weeks & Pot- 


ter, John A. Andrews & Co., Cutler Bros., Smith, 


Martin & Co. 
Co., Burlington, Vt. 


, Concord, N. 


Befedict & Siegmund, Boston; Cook, Everett & | BONDS HAVE BEEN 
Pennell), Portland, Me.; H. f. a & Co, H. B. 
K.; Burlington Drug, 


of eame has been extended until further notice 
and such holders can now receive new SECON!: 
MORTGAGE CLASS “A” BONDS DIRKCT IN 


EXCHANGE for INCOME BONDS under terms 


of Circular 68, withont penalty. 


The new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS “a” 
LISTED ON THE NEW} 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 


(Signed) NATH’L H. HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 


unable, through uncontrollable circumstances, to | 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST CO., 


BOSTON, MASS.. 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF SAVINGS BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Balance Sheet at Close of Business, October 31, 1892. 


ASSETS. | TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL 


AGREEMENTS. 
Assets. 


United Statee Government Securi- 


CEs 000 00000c0scecnsecesgeersenes $1,164 27 
or and Town Bonds..........s.+. 52,744 46 
Railroad Bonds.....-.eseeeeseescees 280,774 30 
Railroad Stock ...+.ceeeseeveesecees 146,667 55 
Bank Stocks.....ccccesccssssseecees 87,547 18 
Mortgage NOtes.....66+ - ceveseeees 1,010,850 00 
Policies General Trust Fund....... 85,010 32 
Real Metute.....ccccccccsessccscsses 7,500 00 
Manufacturing Co.'s Stocks 

(Special Trust) ...+.sseeeseseeee 26,500 00 
Other Stocks and Bonds, Special 

PUG coc cevcccccvccsccesscccscce 6,169 22 
CAah .ccccccccscccccsccssevccccces ee 97,255 53 
TMGOME.c cvcscccvcscccccsccecsesevers 223 20 


$1,761,555 98 


Liabilities. 
Trust ACCOUDLS...+-+seseseees «- eos $1,725,127 45 
IMGCOME 2 oc ccccccccccccccccscccsocees 25,089 65 
DIVIGORAS oc cccdcccccccvccccsccscess 2,888 88 
The New England Trust Co...... ee 8,500 00 


$1,761,555 98 





D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


FREDK. L. AMES, ROGER WOLCOTT, J. FF. ANDERSON, 
RURERT CODMAN, CHAS. U, CO'TING, JAMES J. STORROW, 
GEORGE DEXTER. EDMUND DWIGHT, J. EDWARDS, 

AMOS W. STETSON, F. HAVEN, JR., N. THAYER, 
CHARLES F.CHOATE, J. LEWIS STACKPOLE, Cc. H. DALTON, 


~ 


Boston, Nov 7, 1892. 


The persons named in the foregoing return, Directors of the New England Trust Co., being a 
majority of the Board, appeared and séverally made oath to the truth of the statement, signed by 


Before me, 


TCHBURG .". RAILROAD 
FI ‘34 
Passenger Trains. 
On and after Oct. 10, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
+ Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
, 3 AM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
11. Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. ; 
3 00 P.M batty EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 


Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to 8t. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash 7. 


7 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 

‘ Buffalo. 

ll 1 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
' to Troy’ 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 

ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 

8.00 Acad ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
MO a M. MONTREAL FLYER, Pagl 

i ° . b. J ‘arior 

10,30 Cars to Montreal. - 

5b. M. ACUOMMODATION to Rutland, 


‘ vt. 
00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Montreal. f 

* Daily. 


m-Tab'es and furtherfinformation on appli 


Tis 
cation 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
y Boston, Mass. 
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TAE WRECK OF HEAVEN. 





BY EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON,. 
I. 
I had a vision; nought for miles and miles 
But shattered columns, shattered walls of gold, 


And precious stones that from their place had | 


roll'd, 
An‘ lay in heaps, with litter’d golden tiles: 
While, here and there amid the ruined piles 
Of gold and ear ‘ius, and their glittering mould, 
Wild tufts of amaranth had taken hold, 
Scenting the golden desert like sweet isles. 


And not one soul, and not one step nor sound, 
Until there started up a haggard head 
Out of the golu, from somewhere underground. 
Wildly he eyed me and the wreck all round: 
“Who'rt thou?” quoth I. He shrilled a laugh 
and sald: 
‘The last of souls, and this is what I found.” 


Ay, ay, the gates of pear! are cruinbling fast; 
The streets of bery! topple stone by stone; 
The throngs of souls in white and gold are gone, 
The jasper pillars lie where they were cist, 
The rooficss halle of gold are damb and vast; 
The courts of jacinth are forever lone; 
Through shattered chrysollte the blind winds 
moan; 
An‘ topaz moulders into earth at last. 


And earth Is the reality: its hue 

Is brown and sad; its face is hard to till; 
Upon man’s brow the sweat must hang like dew. 

But grain takes root in valley, plain, and hill, 
Tho’ never here the amaranth yet grew; 

And grain breeds graio, and more and more 

grain still. 
Academy. 


MISS CARNAHAN’S TWO HEROES, 


BY Kh. L. KETCHUM, 


The manager of the ‘C———’, as he 
rode up to the ranch, on his return from 
town, looked about as cioss asa thorouchly 
good-natured man can. I was smoking 
my pipe on the veranda, and could see, afar 
of, tbat Sutley’s wonted smile was miss- 
ing. 

**Read that,” he said, as he flung him- 
self from the saddle and turned the bronco 
loose to run to the stabls. ‘*Reckon 
we'll have to sleep on the roof, or in abay- 
stack. Mph! Seven tenderfeet! Two 
weeks!” And Sut stamp d into the house, 
awearing softly, whiie | unfolded the tele 
gram he had flung meand learned that 
Major Carnahan, president of the Willow 
Ridge Cattle Company, to which the 
‘C——’ ranch belonged, would arrive, 
three days later, for a visit of two weeks, 
and that he would be accompanied by half- 
a-dozen other ‘tenderfeet.’ 

They arrived in due time—or, rather, 
undue time, for we had inaugurated a 
house-cleaning and general fixing-up cam- 
paign which was only about half completed 
when they came. Besides the major, there 
were Mrs. and Miss Carnahan; Mr. Potter, 
who was tacitly understood to be Miss 
Carnahan’s ‘accepted’; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wells, und Miss Daisy Wells, a young 
lady of three, to’ whom the whole outtit 
capitulated at first sight. 

Next day, ‘Teddy’ returned from his 
hunting trip. ‘Teddy,’ it may be as well 
to state, was Edward Thayer, A. M , cousin 
to Sutley, anda young man of charming 
personality and considerable attainments. 
To him fell the duty of acting as chief 
entertainer of the guests, and he filled this 
post to the quecn’s taste—or, at least to 


Miss Carnahan's, which was much more to | 


the point. The others of the party were 
easily eutertained, but not so Miss Carna- 
han. She wanted tosee everything that 
was worth seeing, do everything that was 
worth doing, and, seemingly, tried to find 
out how many harum-scarum escapades she 
could accomplish in the shortest spsce of 
time; and, of course, this just suited 
Teddy, who was always ripe for fun. 

So, while the others stayed, for the most 
part, close to the ranch, these«two were 
galloping here, there, and everywhere, as 
happy as a pair of city school-children 
turned loose in the country fora shert 
outing and determined to make the most 
of it. 

Did you ever stop to tbink how well 
acguainted two young people, left pretty 
much to themselves, can becomein a few 
days, especially when their tastes lie much 
in the same direction? Ihave known peo- 
ple on board ship, total strangers, become 
such good friends in three or four daysas 
to confide their family secrets to each 
other—people, at that, who, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, were perfec. oysters 
of reticence; and a plain’s acquaintance- 
ship usually is equally rapid in growth, 

Sut and [ watched them ride away one 
morning—Miss Carnahan and Teduy—the 
former, in her tight-fitting riding-dress, her 
cheeks glowing, her eyes sparkling, louk- 
ing the picture of health and girlish 
beauty; Teddy’s six feet of bronzed, robust 
mavhood sitting the saddle asif it had been 
his cradle, bis wide hat stuck carelessly on 
the back of his handsome head, and his 
picturesque diess showing off his straight, 
strong figure to great advantage. They 


turned at thetop of the hill and waved us 
alanghing good-by. 
%‘‘By gad! Scribe, aren’t they a stunning 


| team? 


They were, indeed ; and I feared they mizbt 


;}come to think so themselves, which would 


be hard for poor Potter, and mavbe for a 
certain young lady back in the States. to 
7. Teddy wrote regularly every Sun- 
day. 

Poor Potter, it was plain to be seen, was 
not enj ying himself hugely. He heartily 
detested riding, and for guns and fishing- 
tackle he had no use whatever. It is quite 


likely that he did not altogether approve of 


his capricious sweetheart’s daily expedi- 
tions with the handsome and captivating 
Master of Arts, who, Sutley informed me, 
was more than inclined to get Into flirta- 
tions of the pseudo-desperate character, 
if, really, he was not somewhat suscep- 
tible, whichis quie possible. However, 
the tenderfoot was plucky, and gave no 
outward and visible sign of whatever feel- 
ing he may have had inthe matier. I was 
dreadfally sorry for the poor chap, for he 
was a rat'ling good fellow—one of the sort 
who make lots of friends among men, but 
who are altogether too good to succeed 
with women to any remarkable extent. 

As the days went by, it became more and 
more spparent that Veddy and the fair 
visitor were nearing the danger point in 
their swiftly-strengthen'ng friendship 
‘Straws show——’ and +o do the most in- 
significant actions—a word, a gilarce, or 
less; and when atthe end of two weeks 
Mss Carnahan pleadkd for another ten 
days’ etsy, and the major and the rest, of 
ccurse, assented, I knew there were break- 
ers shead for P. ter. 

One hot, quict afternoon, just as Teddy's 
and Miss Curoahan’s horses were brought 
aronnd in front, Where we were all loung 
ng on the veranda. Sut, who had been 
bo-y writing, came ont and j ined as with 
“Where’s my best girl! 

Sure cnough, where was Miss Dai y? 
Everybody asked everybody else, and 
every body cl-e disclaimed all knowledge ot 
that voung person's whe reebouts; so, while 
the rest of us tx gan scouring the house 
and stables for her, Teddy and Miss Car 
nahan inounted and rode away to me if 
she bad not wandere | off on the prairie, or 
up in the hills. 

We could not find her. so all the avail- 
able horr-es were pressed into service, and 
we all started out in search of the little 
one. A sudden inspiration directed me 
toward the prairie-dog village, at the end 
of acoulé, half-a-mite away, and I harried 
to it. 

As I rode out of the coulé, the sight that 
met my eyes almost made my heart stand 
stil. Fifty yards away, standing betwien 
two mounds, was little Daisy, and in a cir- 
cle, surrounding her, were a score of rat- 
tlesnakes, all coiled ready to spring, but, 
for some inscrutable reason, hesitating. 
Kither the child was not alarmed, or else 
she was too frightened to cry. 

I halted stort. To keep on was to invite 
the death of the little one. What could I 
do? As I sat, half-dazed, I heard the 
soand of horses’ hoofs, and presently Teday 
and Miss Carnahan rode up. Unable to 
speak, I pointed to the scene among the 
mounds. Miss Carnahan nearly fell from 
her saddle, and her eyes started. ‘Teddy's 
face blanched, but his nerves did not 
desert him. I[ saw him measure the dis- 
tance with his eye, and look to see if his 
;sadd'e girths were all right. Then he 
apoke hastily: ! 

F ‘*There’s only one chance, but I'll try 
” 

There was a bound and a rush, as the 
buckskin flew toward the mounds; then 
we saw Teddy reach down—there was a 
flash of white—and in another second the 
baby was safe in his arms and the knowing 
bronco was carefully picking his way out 
of the prairie-dog village. One chance, 
Teddy had said. Yes, that was all, and he 
had won. If his horse had stumbled—if 
he had missed his grasp of the child, or if 
she, frightened at the sound of his ap- 
proach, had started .to run, the result woul¢ 
have been very different. 

As we rode thankfully homeward, I 
could not help seeing the glances Miss Car- 
nahan occasionally cast at the figure of the 
gallant Teddy, who hurried on ahead with 
the child; and [ was glad, for Potter's 
sake, that Teddy did not also see them. 

But this incident was not the only one 
that gave Teddy a chance to raise himself 
in everybody’s estimatlop, Fortune is 
understood to favor the brave; certainly 
she favored Teddy, and that, too, the very 
next day. ‘ 

Major Carnahan and his daughter, Pot- 
ter, Teddy, Sut and the scribe had ridden 
up the creck to see a bunch of choice cat- 
tle; and, having plenty of time to spare, 
and wishing to show the guests some 
pretty scenery, we extended our trip several 
miles further. 

Miss Carnahan and Potter had ridden up 
the slope ov the right to investigate some 
buffa.o-wallows, ard Teddy had fallen be- 
hind a bit to pluck some flowers, when, 
suddenly, Sut started, and listened intently. 
From the hills on the east, bevond where 
Miss Carnahan and Mr. Potter were, a 
rumbling, rushing sound came, mingled 
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with confused bellowing. 

“Stampede!” gasped Sutley. “Htcbi! 
Come away quick !” and he motioned to the 
couple on the slope, but they did notsee 
nor hear him. We started toward them, 
full speed yelling at the top of our voices, 
just as the head of the herd of wild, thirsty 
cattle appeared, bearing directly toward 
the unconscious couple at the buffalo wai- 
jlows. They were coming as only stam- 
| peded cattle can come, and there were but 
|a few seconds of time in which to escape. 

Presently Miss Carnahan heard us, and 
| glanced up, then seemed to call Potter's at- 
tention to the coming cattle. We rode out 
of the way, noting, as we did so, that 
lthe engaged couple were dving likewise. 
| Then something happened that has cost 
|more lives than one. Miss Carnahan’s 
horse was ‘stampeded’—he balked and 
fought the bit, but would not stir an inch 
out of his tracks, while Potter’s, on the 
}contrary, took the bit in his teeth and tore 
| away at fearful speed, resisting all his 


' 





rider's efforts to hold Lim. 

Miss Carnahan was just out of the track 
of the rushing cat'le, but every man of us 
| knew that before we could reach her side 
| they would be pas-ing her, and her horse 
was almost certain to dash into the herd. 
She did not attempt to dismount, but we 
could see that she realized her danger, 
and was making every effort to control her 
horre, but to no purpose, 

What we had expected, happened. 
| As the stream of cattle thundered by, Miss 
Carnahan’s horse leaped forward, almost 
unseating her, and raced directly into the 
«dze of the herd, heading diagonally for 
the tuickest part. ‘lhen, while we gazed, 
too far away to ail, -omething flew across 
the slope in front of us, and Teddy, forc- 
ing his eplendid buckskin to his top speed, 
foilowed the stampeded horse. 

It seemed hours, but it was only a 
minute or so, when it wasall over. Teddy, 
guiding hix horse beautifuily, overtook the 
uray before he reached the centre of the 
herd. 
response to his shout. evidently under- 
standing that she was to slip her stirrup; 
we saw Ti ddy reach her and encircle her 
with hisarm; and presently, guided bya 
master-hand, the buckskin, carrying donble, 
gradually worked his wey out of the crush 
1udjto a place of safety not twenty yards 
from the bank of the creek, Where Miss 
Carnahan’s pony and a score of cattle were 
crushed to death. 

It was avery thankful party that went 
home carrving Miss Carnahan, who, of 
course, fa'nted promptly when the danger 
was over. The major gripped Teddy's 
hand in silence, too much overcome to 
«peak his thanks, and we embarrassed him 
frightfully with our admiration, the last 
one of the party to shake his hand being 
poor Potter, who, from the top of a bill 
half-a-mi'te distant, had seen the whole af- 
fair, and whose **God bless you, Thayer !” 
came from the fulness of a relieved heart. 
If any more agonizing situation can be con- 
ceived for an adoring lover than mast have 
been Potter's, helplessly watching his 
sweetheart being carried to almost certain 
death, I have yet to know it. And then, 
that night, I heard her tell him, meaningly. 
that she desp'sed a coward! 

She understood, next day, that he was 
not to blame; but the words had been said, 
and other words, too. I don’t know what 
these latter were, for Teddy probably 
spoke them as he carricd Miss Carnshan 
away from the stampeded herd—but it is 
quite certain that he said something, and 
that there was sorrow ahead for Potter 
and the Massachusetts girl (to whom 
Teddy had not been writing as regularly 
as usual), uniess something happened to 
prevent. 

Just a day or two before the visitors 
were :o leave us, Sutley came in one morn 
ing with a very grave face. 

**Professor Loring'’s got the small-pox,” 
he announced. ‘*What on earth can we do 
for him?” 

Professor Loring was a naturalist anda 
botanist from an Eastern college, who had, 
a few weeks previously, come to study the 
flora and fauna of the Willow Ridge region 
He had, with Sat’s permission, built 
shanty abuut two miles up the creek, where 
he lived all alone among his bugs and 
snakes and lI'zards, and we had seen very 
little of him, but that little inclined us very 
mach in his favor. 

**He went over in the hills to the Indian 
camp for ‘ome snakes,” continued Sut, 
‘‘and, of course, caught it there. When lL 
knocked, this morning, he called to me and 
told me he had the smali-pox, and to keep 
away, but to send a doctor if one was to be 
had. But, great Scott! there isn’t a doctor 
within fifty miles, for Doc Murray went 
East last week, and he’s the only one at 
Smithborg.” 

We all sat silent fora moment. Then 
Teddy, with much concern, for he had be- 
come quite well acquainted with the pro- 
fessor, and liked him, remarked: 

“Poor old chap! I don’t see what can 
be done for him.” 

*‘Has he,” asked Potter slowly, ‘‘ne one 
at all, Mr. Sutley?” 

**Not a suul.” 7 

‘Then I will go over and take care of 
him. I have studied medicine.” 





We saw Miss Carnahan look up in} 
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The proprietors have so MUC)  nd- 
curative powers, that they obs" ©” ee 
red Dollars for any case ths 5 


f »stimot 
cure. Send for list of re ) seco 


dress, F. J. CHENEY & ©” 
p= Sold by Druggists, 75¢. 

Mrs “Winslow's Soothing 5) rup ; 

3 ions 0! 

7 . vy Ve ars id “ 

n used over Fifty ars Uy thing, wi 

heer for theiy children wii I ova i 

perfect success. It soothes th id, SO Ngulaies 

Gums, allays Pain, cures c ic, reer oes 


he best remedy 4* au 

bowels, and is the best remes-. or cau 

eter arising from See avery par ‘low’ 

For sale by Druscise Mor Mrs. Winslow" 
. Be sure and ask *" 
Fe Syrup. 25c. a butte. 
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« peur <HERMAN. 
y PRANA * 
. to pass 
vaio ‘ y glass 
, ' z 
poking reen, 
cass athe er stir 
4 whos - 
.¥ ‘ rt 
“ . i 
helow 
‘ the sky 
he 
‘ » 10 i 
We r 
ba . n, 
. lace 


t has drawn 
» dawn 
e has done 
ttle-Folk Lyrics. 
ey Music at Tennyson s Funeral. 
News 


iin heart 


Wy sto be pald tu the 
iw ° .n 8 roughly Brit:sh as 
er » in character aad sentiment, 
ee wht 8 vithiu the fitness of 
geet ti funeral music 
De feo s of Englishmen. 
ae ° it war st sugested that 
atl » whoiwly excluded 
ang | posal, itis true, 
ee ! y carried out, Dut the 
- ad nad vere in favour ofa 
ag classics, at the accepiance of 
er sot tue most rigid pairlot or parti- 
= ‘ 4 reas ya cavil. Beethovea 
mC are indeed not for any singie 


 » oeyple, but for mankiud at large. 
“wtiag from the order of service 
Robert Browning's funeral near- 
proceedings there- 
{with an organ version of a 


pron funeral march from the 
Broa po beethoveu, as every- 


is toows, originally comp »sed his sym 
Bonaparte, bul when toe 





. Ds pied the title of Emperor 
@xmold lover of civil liberty declared 
 wiltury tyrant to be‘nothing but an 


giwy mortal,’ aud instead dedicated the 

wei is general terms to ‘A Great Man.’ 
pagreat man’s honour it thus wortbily 
ihe service, but half way through 
demrenent the inusic stopped, and after 
sami the voices Of the procession 
ddeenwere heard from the further 
aidikmve, singing the ofening sen- 
weedihe Burial Office, to the setting 
#¥iun Croft. Croft’s funeral service 
Bik occasionally preformed in West- 
Mbit Abbey’—for so ran its original title 
~suilto have been ‘the first of its kind 
tims stamped on pewter plates and in 
mm and since its publication in the 
Mosca Sacra’ in 1724, tuat is to say, for 
pry 170 years, has invariably been 

Mpuyed at wterments in the Abbey, 

Te Mth Psalm as usual was sung to 
Purell’s fine chant in G, and then, aiter 
t ieson, followed the two specially- 
Gpsed anthems. ‘The interest was of 
terse chiefly centred in Professor Bridge’s 
Biict) ‘Crossing the Bar,’ whichis in 
Mekeyof C major, and is for four-part 
their unaccompauic Although the forty 
led into two parties on 
hoir, and despite the 
irse had no conductor, 

Meperformauce was prac ically perfect. 
As be sounds died away of the piannis- 
SB0"l hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
teal have crost the bar,” a few solemn 
Gords on the organ were heard, and the 
_ age ed upon Lady Tennyson's 
7) vol he Silent Voices,’ an anthem 
; aitor compusea by his widow to Lord 
say s00's ‘Malest poem.” The first six 
ates are pres tically a dirge, a special effect 
Viicat ae hon he almost whispered line 
ith line, that the dead. At. the 
“i the ve is to say at the apostro- 
iy YOiCes LO Call the listener ‘‘For- 
ward to the starry track,” there is a change 
Wik major key, while 2¢ st be- 
} yY, While the contrast be- 


the b ts’ es gs , 
The beishts V oftly singing of 


Goriers were divi 
er side of the « 
Toot thes . 

mi bat they of co 





Seat bey ‘ me,” and the majestic 
ee Choir and organ at the final 
ne 4.Ways on,” proved of the 
“UKIDE Character t she 2 - 
Mite sitbvoch P ould be add 


Med the ant ‘fessor Bridge has ar- 
~ S\aem flor four-part c 
Mit has also ( part chorus, 


‘ Qnished the org oC . 
Mtivent, pot & no {f Ls iy Te cone 
Rade ban n Ol Lady Tennyson’s 


d€eD altered 
Mediat ly after 


Wile the body 1, © second anthem, and 
5 1 day Seing lifted from its 
we Lantern, there stole 


Bi the venera) 
l stra’ “HeTadie build * 
fi strains of the tri ding the beauti 


of s . ~ 
) trom Chopin’s Funer- 


CA souata—or coy 
Pel. Bridge ag COUrse Preformed by 
Meet Was Dot oA organ. The march 
Preceded it, wi le Hs ', as Beethoven's had 
*, While ndel’ , 
aT ese andel’s wasto follow, 


Suffic ‘darches were rightly 


t bewone. The trio of the Polish 
th ». ever, serv; 
Me brOCessi0n _ d for the passing of 


vs Dasic Was 


the graveside, when 
resumed, still unaccom- 


panied, the voices, however, maintainide | 
the pitch wonderfully. The  beautiffl| 
setting (which Croft refused to tonch, dn 

the ground that he could do nothing better) 

of “Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of 

our hearts,"’ by Parcel, was, of course, 

perserved, although the accompaniment of 

‘flat mournful trampet,’ alluded to by the 

learned Dr. Tudway as being a feature of 

the first performence a’ the burialin the 

Abbey of Queen Mary II., was mercifully 

dispensed with. 

By desire of Lady Tennyson, on whose 
authority it is stated that the hymn waa 
special favourite of her husband, Dr. 
Dykes’ familiar setting (Known as ‘Nicma’) 
of Bishop Heber’s ‘Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord 
God Almighty!" was sung, the congrega- 
tion both in the choir and the nave join- 
ing heartily, and the service, in accordance 
with custom, closed with the Dead March 
from Handel's ‘Saul,’ played by Professor 
Bridge. 


Iiow to Make Money. 


I read in your valuable paper how William | 
Evans tried seiling pictures and wringers and did 
not suceeed, and how he tried selling platers and 
made $28 a week. This gave me the idea that | 
might succeed. [also sent fur one of H.F. Delno 
& Go's Lightning plater , of Columbus, Obio, for 
$5 and reevived a fine machine that pleased several 
of my friends 80 well that | have sold four of them 
for $10 apiece and cleared $20, besides doing a 
large amount of plating. I tested the machine by | 
plating a brass ring inten minutes. Any one can 
make money selling these platers, or they can get) 
all the work they can do and make from #$20 to 
830 a week, in plating in gold, silver or nickel 
Every farm house I visited had spoons, knives 
and forks to plate, I hope others will profit by 
my experience,asl have by Mr. William Evans’ | 
experience, B-F. De 


Lay of the Thanktfui tlens. 
From Faru-Pouutry, November, 1892. 


Wak for no man an egg we lay, 
How thankful we should be, 
If three good meals we get each day, 
How thankful we should be, 
That on the day when all give thanks, 
We're left to “dust on sunny banks, 
While the turkey's neck our master yanks, 
How thankful we should be | 





When we don't lay at this time of year, 
How thankful we should be 

If our mistress says to her “It's clear,” 
How thankful we should be 

* That she believes to make hens pay 

In their morning mash most every day 

She will put a powder to make them lay,” 
How thankful we should be 


That she knows the best, and reason why, 
How thankful we should be, 
And on her judgment we rely, 
How thankful we should be, 
For, “ nothing on earth will Make Hens Lay 
Like Sheridan's Powder’’—by the way, 
If with us hens it’s come to stay, 
How thankful we should be 
So here's long life to Sheridan’s Powder ; 
How thankful we should be ; 
If we could cackle it even louder 
How thankful we should be. 
That with a large on» dollar can 
We pleased the mosi exacting man, 
As his egg-basket overran 
How thankful we should be 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder is absolutely 
pure. Highly concentrated. In quantity costs 
tenth of a cent aday. No other kind is like 
it. I. 8. Johnson & Co.,22 Custom House St., 
Boston, Mass., (the only makers of Sheridan’s 
Condition Powder to make hens lay) will send, 
prepaid to any person, two 25 cent packs of 
Powder and asample copy of the Best Poultry 
Paper published for 50 cents. For $1.00 five 
packs of Powder and Paper ; for $1.20 a large 
2) pound Can and Paper; six Cans for $5.00. 
Stampsorcash. Interesting testimonials free. 








With a botue ef 


MINCE PIE Hus Puncu addd d 
MEAT to each 10 pounds 
t 


of stock, discounts 
MEAS 2). id-fashioned 


boiled cider and brandy mixture, 


| BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


|} superior 2-story house, Il high rooms, plazza, 


| $1,000 cash, balance $200 a year. Apply to L.L 


|} & N. BK. R.R. or GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO.,, 257 
| Washington St., Beston. No. 16,452). 


| 8° feet long, cost $2,500; also horse stable, 2 silos, 


for farmer covered with vines, all in good repair, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALU TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leawe Boston via Chicago and the 
A FINE COUNTRY SEAT Santa Fe Route November 10 and December 
Offered at a discount of over 75 per cent. fromthe % for 
cost, a benutiiul estate comprisivg 30 acres, under PASADENA, 
hign cultivation, on best street in the village, lined 
with old elms, 5 minutes walk from station, 
churches, schools, ete., high ground, grand view 
for miles, best of soil, cuts 40 tons of Euglish hay, 
will keep 20 head of stock, 100 frnit trees, best 
varieties, ail kinds of smali fruit, 2-storv French 


REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South’ describing 1000 estates. 


LOS ANGELES, 
SAN DIEGO, 
RIVERSIDE, 


SANTA BARBARA, 
MONTEREY, 
: and other California points. Each trip will be 
villa, 15 rooms, large bath room, hot and cold made in a Special Train of Magnificent 
water, furnace, farmhouse 8 rooms, stable and Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping aad 
carriage house, allin good repair, we have care- Dining Cara. 
fully examined this and consider it the finest The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
estate on the market for the price; cost over ways and give the holders entire freedom on the 
$4,000; Svears ago $25,000 was refused for it; Pacitic Coast. They provide for visits to The Ray- 
must be soli to settle estate and we offer the mond at East Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, Los 
property for $9,000—part cash—(No- 16,090). Angeles, San Diego, Redondo Beach, Santa Bar- 
A GREAT BARGAIN. bara, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
Received by inheritance by present owners who ~~. San Rafael and other 
are engaged in Dusiness and cannot ocoupy, stock pay 4 . a 
farm 108 acres, & mile from depot, more aan 500 | oe = — ts per used “tt Any —— 
cords standing wood, cuts 35 tons hay by machine, Tem ae bana wll ,  ineaie “ve Bay Bigg Sata he 
keeps 12 cows andl pair horses, 100 cholee frult yo aee. with a Choi 1 of Four Different 
trees, level land free from rocks; bordered by Semaee A Week at r* World’s Fatr in 
lake, boating and fishing; a brook Nows through, cluded if destred . 
: : an Hoard coupons supplied for long or short so- 
nicely painted and biinded; stable 46 by 36 claip- , : he ies ten 
boarded and pointed, cupola, vane and cellar; journs at the principal Pacific Coast Hotels. 
carriave house, granary, eheds, etec., all in firat < 
class order, beautifully situated, shaded by large a eeain e ‘ ae tone yee i me t sume. 
elms; 28 miles from Boston—poorer farms have ~ whey aal eo Me et Vesa wii, et 4 
sok for $7.000 this season; price only $3,600, ony ¢, anal Mareh 7. exteos January 1/7, Feorn 
Fisher, South Milford. Take 8.39 a. m, train N, Y : 
F : ay Send for descriptive book, mentioning 
whether California or Mexico tour is desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


269 Washington Streat (opp. School St.) , Boston, 


STOCK FARM 


tordered by a beautiful lake, good boating and 
fishing, grand scenery, 90 acres, keeps 16 head oO. go~ ee 
of cattle and team; YW mile from station, near 
school, 500 corda standing wood; 200 fruit trees, CPW or OW ng an 
deep rich soil, 2-story house, Ll rooms (see photo. 
at office), barn, carriage house, silo, sheds, ete., 
allin perfect repair, price $5,500. $3,500 cash. RAI LR C& PAD. 
All stock and farming tools of the most modern 
pattern included. (No. 16,526). 

LAKE VIEW. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 
Overlooking and bordering a beautiful sheet of 


water, with good fishing, a famous milk farm of 
50 acres, keeps 25 cows and pair horses, milk c H TE TRAIN 
| sold at door, cuts 55 tons English hay, ensilage 


cutter and horse hay fork, included; model barn 
; BETWEEN 


4 acre pond for propagating fish and growing 


aquatic plants, valuable orchard, small fruit of all Vie NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
kinoas, shade trees, assessed for $5,800, two-thirds R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 
value, not more than value of buildings, price only 
$5,800. PrAn! | easy, vane. Apply to L. B. Reed, Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termin) 
Soutn cton, on Fitchburg ; +» or Geo. pe | itl : x “ : 
Chapin & Co. 257 Washinyton St., Boston. (No. 840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
16,118). 9.00 P.M, This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR A | Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
FLORIST. | between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
@in Melrose, 6 miles = ee feet ag tong coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
five greenhouses, stocked with 60,000 plants, |, 
2 story house, 13 rooms, bath, hot and cold water, | Uesired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
steam heat; large stable finished in natural wood, | carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
carriage house: price only $5,500. A bargain. | and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
(HO. 10,540). unsurpassed service. 
ONLY $400. | 


Twelve acre pouljry farm. pleasantly located 
%mile from village, school, stores, post office, | 
etc., good soil, keeps cow and horse, fruit in | 
variety, comfortable house 5 rooms, barn 24 by 
30. A great place for poultry raising. Price | 
only $400. $200 cash. Apply to a A-_ Frosties, | New York. 

Northbridge. Take 8.30 a.m. train N. Y. & N. E. | > " \ 
R. RK. or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington | C+ §- MELLEN, General Manager. 
St. (No. 16,455). A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 

A GOOD FARM FOR A SMALL SUM. . : 


Ninety acres, 6 miles from large manufacturing | 
town, keeps 5 cows and horse, brook runs | 
through, 400 cords standing wood, house 6 rooms, | 
barn 36 wy 52, cellar, shed, hennery and piggery, | 
all in good repair, and worth more than what is | 
asked for the farm. Price, $1000. $650 cash. | 
Apply to E. 8. Proctor, Athol, on Fitchburgh R. 

| 
! 


fruit house, modern 2-stery residence, bay win- 
dow, piazza coveted with vines, picturesque honse 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 


Personally Conducted. Select Parties, 
y Favorite Rcute. Low Rates. 

Y, we oe Ee ea 
AAW TDR\LEAVE BOSTON 


SCULCIULEV/EVERY TUESDAY 
a, | bf = a. Saee e 









k., or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 


ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 
Pleasantly located on the River road, 15 acre | 
estate, mile from station, near school, best of | ee 
soil, will keep 5 or 6 head of stock, milk sold at a 
creamery, some fruit, plenty wood, good house 
9 large rooms, barn 28 by 30 carriage house and rover S rom t p fa lan. 
shed, all good. Price, $2100. $1100 cash. Apply . 
to R. A. Evans, Piermont, N. Hi., or Geo. H, Cha. 
ah, Co. 257 Washington St., Boston. (No- | 1 ‘phe man that knows not and knows not that 
520). d 
FOR LITTLE MONEY. pe —_ not is stupid—Experience may 
Village farm, 344 acres, well adapted for poultry otncat said 





For particulars address 


J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
227 Washington St., Boston. 











whichis oftenof doubtful quality, 
Hus‘ Puncu is so!d in sealed bot- 
tles by family grocers and drugzists 
everywhere. 








ACCIDENT 


—AND— 


DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Investigated and Collected. Call at 


Read’s Legal Agencv, 


A. H. READ, Gen. Man., 


20 Devonshire St., Boston. 


EVERYBODY 7 N PHOTO- 
Y HIS OW N “GRAPHER 
On receipt of $2.00in P. M. orderfI wiil send 
freight prepaid a very practical and elegantlv 


finished camera, with complete outfit. With this | 


camera anyone can without spetial stidy take 
views of landscapes and photographs of persons. 
First class photographs can be taken by persons 
that have not before had any knowledge of the 
art of photography. The camera is sold, guar- 
anteed. with complete «irections how to use it. 
A sample picture with full informations will be 
mailed to your address on receipt of 5 cents in 
stamps. AUG. ANDERSON, 1106 8S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








aad small yin = — rey gees ammesl, post office | 2—The man t knows not and knows that he 
| an | stores, orchard, good variety apples, pears > Ge 
plums, cherrirs, apricots ond berries, 2-story knows not is appreciative—Help him! 
| house, 12 —, eet Ane scree bee 3—The man that knows and knows not that he 
perfect repair. bargain. rice only 800. a 
Easy terms. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, knows is asleep—Arouse him! 
jon B. & M. R. R.,or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 | 4—'The man that knows and knows that he knows 
Washington St. (No. 15,534). is wise—Follow bim. 


Fs . phe rte ponent et TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
Sixty acres, best of soil, cuts 35 tons hay, keeps | "ie 7 
18 head stock, valuable wood lot, $3000 worth | MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOT*, 
wood and timber fit to cut, orchard 100 trees, KEACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN- 
grapes and berries, buildings in good repair, sup- NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
plied with running water by wind mill, house 10 RAILWAY . 
rooms, bath room, hot and cold water, set tubs, 24 P 
piazza, barn 60 by 37 clapboarded and painted, | 1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
earriage house and hennery. beautiful lawn, of men of moderate means. 

shaded by great elms. Price $5500. $1500 cash, 

| balance, $400 a year at5 percent. Geo. H.Chapin 2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
| & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 14,584). pay for farms from one crop. 

ONLY $500. 

For a 30 acre poultry and vegetable farm, good 
soil, keeps 2 cows and horse, plenty om for home 
| use, comfortable house, 6 rooms, stable 30 by 30. most men tn the towns and cities can do i 
| Price only $500. $300 down. Apply to G. H. life time 4 
| Place, Middleboro, take + a.m. train O. C. R. R. & »' 

or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. | 4~Where there are good school, church, postal 
(No. 16,546). market and shipping facilities, with other 
|§ NEAR {THE CELEBRATED DEAN conveniences equal to the older and more 
ACADE“Y IN FRANKLIN. 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
Finely located, 23 acre estate, 4 mile from vil- free.  Addrense 
\lage, high ground, commanding a grand view, Fee. 


,o0d soil, keeps 2 cows und horse, fruit in 
variety, plenty wood, buildings in good repair, F. 1. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


aqueduct water, house Mi _—¥ ong 

blinded, barn 40 by 50, cellar, price only $2200. 
| $500 Gash. A very desirable property and offered | A, C. HARVEY, 
lata bargain. Apply to L. L. Fisher, So. Milfcrd, 

or Geo. H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St, 2285 Washington St., Boston, Mass 








3—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
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16 BOSTON CO MMONWEALTH. 


NOVEM Eps . 


WORDs 


IN SEASOK 


Highest of ali in Leavening Power. —Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Royal Baking 


Joseph A. Jackson. 


HATS, 
FU Ro SERIE if sc 


wow ARD i 





coos POWder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., PRIME”QUALITY ONLY, rmascn nnaan 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. |LATEST DESIGNS. epwacn iain 





BROWN, 





STORE AND ITALIAN AWHUNINGS. IN CHARLES F. Dn 
—- we Cnous, tae Wenea Gan age mecca Capes, Collarettes, 
FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, — | Jackets, Reefers, | T™= 
, ved in t 
= AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, Mantles, Wraps, etc. | oan 
Tents of Every Description det rder, and Smal! Ones an | 
ae AWNINGS, TAKEN[DOWNIAND§STORED FOR THE WINTER..¢9 In fact every fur known, made }supply of ti 
144'State Street, " Boston, Mass. in every known style, is carried | ribution of 


in complete lines. heir memb. 


DESK EXCHAN Cc E. BOSTON PAR A LYTIC ogee Be Py -ge tl a yori | Single ci 


| son's styles. sent by mail, One Dollar 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. ‘poghaagiemad: 
NERV NE INSTITUTE| |Series, The ser 
ve idee: 208 T° mt St., Breton, Wnee. REASONABLE PRICES. Sa eparately, wi aaa T ; 
Oatce nea Library,Furnitare of overy deeertpticr | yeh etme cagenin'al there forms, a FINE WORKMANSHIP. | an 


paralytic ? n the Un d Stat * sultatic " | fiv ve cents the 


We can show oe largest Hne of Dest fn BOSiOe | ine ant nstitute free 
ard guarantee prices and quality at their t 


Secoxi-hand Desks and Office Fixtures pact 


sus volume will be ®1,50' 
KE OPEN DAILY FROM OA. M. For further pat ‘s at 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged toS P.M. 
33 & 35 PORTLAND ST.. BOSTON Se LLovo, Opriouw, j J.STILMAN pahierstieeg 





Patients w alte 
ton if desired 


BIB and B25 Was shingte om SE. “rE 7s 
3 Ay 
Fe ine ib. t Cured in 10 4 Branet AS ‘4 i vte te vn Ne. ot bi neomenes a = . 
OPIUM::.: ee ENG Cabanon One, | me TRADE MARK. _ BOSTON. BUSTON, Mage 


SPRINGER BROS.. 
THE CLOAK MANUFACTURERS 


LADIES CLOAKS AND FURS. 
500 WASHINGTON STREER, ‘22% 25t5i3cr 20 Axo 2 mevronp erneer 


SECURITY NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL = fa ENGRAVING 








EVERY GENUINE 
Rochester Lamp 








— AND 
; LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OLN idan 
Safe Deposit Company, PUST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, %\\ ‘‘The Rochester” PRINTING. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Furnished in fine Piar CrAlTy 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. | JesETS. Dec. 31, 1800.... §22,015.826.95 pon a tan a, Lampe INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIAL 
CRAP SUM 5s iceccccsscos ba ncn 22 Gifts a PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUE 
Sore Boe eee canton AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED 


charge than any other Safe Deposit Vaults 
in the world. The use of its magnificent 
Reading Room, free to all Safcholiders, 
lately restored and refurnished equal to 
any clubroom in Boston, is worth the 
price ofa Safe, affording a most conven- 
jieut and luxurious place in the business 


centre of Boston for news-reading, corre- | 


spondence and business appointmen’s. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, 


President. 


DIRECTORS : 
FREDERICK L. AMES, Wa. A. TOWER, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, EDWARD R. ANDREWS, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, NATHAN WARREN, 
F. GORDON DEXTER, LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
EusTack C. FITz, BENJ. F. SPINEY. 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by thé Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and vy alue 8 for any age sent on 
application tothe Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIRBENS, Vice President. 
8s. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


MISS O. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telpehone, Boston, 3342 Room 75. 


Examine the lamp yor 


Trade: Marke re eoagtte | = ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN 


rer stampex 1 into the 


metalon the side and also) PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN " 








r flame read- 
ton. Wuhe enuine “Roches. . ORDERS BY MAIL. 
is not a Kochester Lamp 
Every Lamp is Guaranteed by us to be PERFECT. MISS G RANT, 
SIMPLE, SAFE, DURABLE. 49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
ANY DEALER lei IT. Ripans Tabules cur jaundice 
MANUFACTURE SON, 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., E. A. Means 
1961Dartmouth S oston 
MERIDEN, CONN, weanahs, Pace, Dry | and Ds eu 


BOSTON STORE : N.Y. STORE: tablishment. Fort - rly 
: iu Temple, Paris, F! 


38 Pearl St. B10 & 12 College Place. ! this city.) 











a7-225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 





THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 


make than ap~- Ejixst Class Shoe made ix the 
W orld. 





a4e°611 Washington St.. op. Globe Theatre. 


A Crawtard Shue Si 


ori 
f tbe 


a@- Under the United States Hotel. 


Is the only place in the ¥ 
where you can buy 4 pair 0 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


ag 20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 
az°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 


A@ 15 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 












De ck aT 








yv 


| 





